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jPERENNIALS 


DAHLIAS -- GLADIOLI 





My customers like the quality of my hardy 
| plants For fall shipment I offer_Japanese 
| Iris, Oriental Poppy, Pyrethrum, Gaillardia, 

| Hardy Phlox and many other varieties. My 





collection of 12 different. Japanese Iris for 
$2.50 will please you. Delivery in September. 


Henry Engel, R. 1, Finleyville, Pa. 








' Calcium, NY 
September, 1995 











500,000 


choice and standard “‘glads” are beginning 
to bloom. If interested in choice varieties, 
send us your want list for next year. 


Dotenhurst Flower Fields 
HERKIMER, > - N.Y. 














MORE PERFECT PEONIES-By GUMM 


Eight fine named Peonies for $2.50 or 15 for $5.00. 
A Sarah Bernhardt free with each $5.00 order. 
Fresh Peony seed 50c and $1.00 per 100. 


Send for Catalogue 
Ww. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
REMINGTON, INDIANA 





HIGHWAY GIANT PANSY SEED 
Get your name on our mailing list 
Fresh Pansy seed will be available for Sept. planting 


HIGHWAY GARDENS 
CORBETT, -- OREGON 
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Wales Road Gardens 


September Specials 
12 IRIS ROOTS, postpaid for $2.00. 
(Retail value $3.50) 


12 CHOICE PEONY ROOTS $5.00. 
F.O. B. (Retail value $8.50) 








Oregon Grown Gladiolus | 





Better Glads 


Only varieties of ape superior merit, wh 
or new, are worthy of a place in the best 
Send postal now, while you think of it, for beauti 


ether 
ardent 


Cash with order. Send for new price list illustrated price-list “Better Glads” when ready th; 
STONE CREST GARDENS fall. “(QWA GROWN” means “BETTER GROWN 
Eau Claire - . -Wis. Frank M. Burnell, _ Brooklyn, lows 

















A. G. Britsch, Prop’r. 
Box 53 Toledo, 0. 
Sey ARNON RT ERT 
Growers of “Worth-While” varieties 
of Peonies, Iris and Gladioli. 


Sta. A. 

















IRIS AND PEONIES 


Send for Special List 


F. C. HORNBERGER 
HAMBURG, N.Y. 














CEDAR HILL NURSERy | 
Brookville 


Glen Head, Nassau County, 
New York | 


Peonies-Iris 
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LADS 


GLORI-GLAD GARDENS, 
HALL, NEW YORK 


Come and select your bulbs from the bleoms. 








ARTHUR C. PERRIN 


Gladiolus Grower 


1112 N. E. 18th St. 
PORTLAND, - OREGON 








Now Growing. 


The finest varieties of Gladioli we 
have ever planted. Please send your 
name for our mailing list. 

JOE COLEMAN 
Cleveland Road, RAVENNA, OHIO 

















Joerg’s White 


The sensational large flowering early white 
Glad and other 1925 Novelties. 


Catalogue upon request. 


GEORGE J. JOERG, Inc. 
New Hyde Park L. 


L., N.Y. 








EDGEVALE GARDENS 


— CHARLES G. SMITH— 
PLANTS-BULBS 
OTTAWAGHILLS, TOLEDO, O. 





















































Gladiolus Souvenir 


One of the best yellow “Glads.” Perfect for 
cutting. Our stock is in fine shape. Will have 
ail sizes and bulblets in large supply for fall 
and later delivery. 














EDGAR KEEFER FLOWER GARDENS 
Andrews, Indiana 











A. H. AUSTIN CO. 
Wayland, - - Ohio 
We are adding some of the newer va- 


rieties for next season. Will be pleased 
to place your name on our mailing list 














Gladiolus Los Angeles 


The sensation of So. Calif. Color shrimp 
pink tinted orange, with orange tinted carmine 
throat. 


The most beautiful Gladiolus yet produced. 


The City. of Los Angeles used over 7,500 
dozen of the cut blooms in one month. 


But best of all, it is a “cut and come again” 
Gladiolus. The first of a new type approach- 
ing perpetual blooming. Even when cut 
within 3 in. of the ground a very large pro- 
portion immediately branches at _ that 
point and sends up a new spike thus doubling 
the time a bed of them shows blossoms. 
Third spikes occasionalty. 


Reasonably priced. Growers and amateurs 
ound tx my oe offers, also pamphlets 
“New Creations in Gladioli,” ‘‘ Gladiolus 
Price List,”’ ‘‘Iris Price List,” etc. 








Cc. E. HOUDYSHEL 


LA VERNE, - ° CALIF. 





SEABROOK 


SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 








ROM now until frost. Visitors are 
cordially invited to view the 
World’s Choicest Varieties growing 
in the fields of New England’s Model 
Gladiolus Farm. Come and bring 
your friends. 








COLEMAN GARDENS 

25 Pride of Haarlem Tulips ______-_--$1. 
(Darwins, Bright Rose color) 

25 King Harold Tulips --......-. -... L. 
(Darwins, Deep Purplish red) - 


i. bd Er eae 1, 
175 Choice Delphinium Seeds____...... 1,00 
— PREPAID PRICES — 
Box 24, - Multnomah, Oregon 














SEABROOK NURSERIES 


— Louis G. Rowe, Prop. — 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 




















The 
Southern California 
Iris Gardens 
(FORMERLY DEAN IRIS GARDENS) 


Specialists in Iris for 15. years 
Ideal growing and curing conditions 
Send jor Price List. 


960 New York Ave, 
Pasadena, - ~ Calif. 











GLADIOLUS 


My Gladiolus Guide 


Book is worth having. A Customer says: 
“Your system of classification and descrip- 
tion is the best I have seen.”” Write for it. 


IRISES- Plant now. Best varieties, 


lowest prices. 


ROSES- As exclusive representative 
for Eastern Canada of H. M. Eddie & Sons, 
Specialists in Canadian Grown Rose Stock, 
Sardis, B.C., I am_ offering the choicest 
grade of Budded H. T. and H. P. roses for 
fall delivery 1925 and spring 1926. Write 
me your requirements. 








J. W. CROW IRISES 
Lynnwood Ave., GLADIOLI 
SIMCOE, OUTDOOR ROSES 


Ontario HARDY LILIES 
Mention Flower Grower 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 








PLANTS; AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BALANCED OPEN-AIR ACTIVITIES 
Published monthly on the first of the month by Madison Cooper, Calcium, New York 


Subscription price :— 


One Year, $2.00; 


Three Years, $4.50; 


Five Years, $6.00; 


Single Copy, 20c. 
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Landscaping on the Budget System 


AVING used the budget cure 
on all of our financial ills for 
a long time, four years ago we 
decided to try it on our sickly 
new home grounds. It worked fine and 


BY LOUVICA RICHARDSON, (Iowa) 


time to mature. We set two Elms in 
the parking, two hardwood trees in 
the front yard (there was already a 
Poplar) and two Apple trees in the 
back yard. Fruit meant food so we 


garden in the rear and also planted a 
few annuals for cutting purposes; and 
along the foundation in the side yard 
we planted Four-o’clocks to hide the 
brick work. 














Front view of house with shrubbery plantings 


in those four years we have been able 
to transform a bare, new house, set 
in newly sodded lawn, into an effec- 
tively landscaped home at a cost of 
twenty-five dollars a year (all that 
our budget would allow). 


We had no definite landscape plan 
at first but since the lot was a long, 
narrow one, (50 x 200,) we divided it, 
like Gaul, into three parts,—a front 
and side lawn; a back yard flower gar- 
den; and a fruit and vegetable gar- 
den. Then we worked out definite 
Plans for each of these divisions. 


The first Spring we set out our 
trees, since they would require a long 





also set our fruit the first year. Rows 
of Raspberries, Currants and Goose- 
berries were set on two sides of the 
vegetable garden to’separate our gar- 
den from the neighbors; and across 
the back of the vegetable garden was 
set a row of Grapes. Then since the 
front of the house is seen most plainly 
from the street we also planted shrub- 
bery foundation plantings across the 
front of the house that first year. 
By this time our first twenty-five dol- 
lars was practically gone. 

That first Summer we sowed the 
back yard to grass, leaving a two-foot 
border all around for the future per- 


ennial border; we made a vegetable 


HE second year our twenty-five 

dollars that is all but two dollars 
of it, went for a lattice background 
between the vegetable garden and the 
back yard. This fence gave us some- 
thing definite to work from and that 
year the border around the back yard 
was planted to annuals. At the same 
time we planted seeds of perennials 
in the garden so that in the Fall they 
would be ready to transplant into the 
perennial border when the annuals 
were removed. The foundation plant- 
ings in the side yard were made 
again of Four-o’clocks, but that Spring 
we made a trip to the woods and 
dug up a quantity of Buckbrush which 
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we set along with the Four-o’clocks. 

So at the end of the second Sum- 
mer quite a transformation had taken 
place. The front yard and foundation 
plantings looked fine, the side yard 
shrubbery was partially set, the fence 





THE FLOWER GROWER 


The fourth Spring we felt like mil- 
lionaires and spent one-half of our 
allowance for Roses and plants and 
saved the rest until Fall to buy 
spring-flowering bulbs. 

The accompanying pictures show 














Part of the back yard which is entered from side yard 


through Rose arbor. 


was in and the perennials were 
started. In addition to these improve- 
ments the fruit was almost ready to 
bear. 


‘THE third Spring we spent our 
twenty-five dollars on shrubbery to 
group in with the Buckbrush in the 
side yard, put up an arbor (planting 
two Roses over it) between the side 
yard and the back yard and spent the 
rest for fertilizer which was much 
needed. 














Looking down the back yard into the 


fruit and vegetable garden beyond. The 
fence divides the back yard frem the 
garden. 





Apple tree was set out first year 


the garden at the beginning of the 
fifth year. The budget did not in- 
clude the stepping stones which were 
collected from country roads; bird 
houses and garden seat which were 
built at no expense out of scrap lum- 
ber; and wild plants and cuttings col- 
lected from the neighboring woods 
and from friendly neighbors; but all 
of these have added greatly to the 
beauty and attractiveness. 


Of course the garden is not finished 
yet,—no garden ever is. We want a 
Lily pool and a sun-dial and more 
flowers of every kind and eventually 
the lattice fence will be covered with 
climbing Roses. But we are building 
a garden of beauty and charm, and 
best of all we are doing it on the in- 
stallment plan—twenty-five dollars a 
year,—just the price of couple of tires 
for the flivver. 





Growing Madonna Lilies 


Because of great interest in the 
Madonna Lily the Editor is reprint- 
ing, by request, the short practical 
article prepared: by Mrs. Crawford, 
which was printed in the September 
1924 issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
It is as follows: 


MADONNA LILIES 


E HAVE so many letters inquir- 

ing about the culture of this beau- 
tiful June Lily that I feel I ought to 
tell our methods through THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 

The life cycle is interesting. When 
the blossoms fade the stem turns yel- 
low and dries up and the bulb is dor- 
mant or rests during July. The bulbs 
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are composed of overlappin 

water gets into these scales Sal 
and the bulb gets smaller as each la 
decays, and is finally lost. ver 

In August we dig and replant h 
September they throw up a Circle of 
glossy green leaves that act as an um. 
brella and protection from fajj 
spring rains. In April the bud 
appears and the lovely fragrant figy. 
ers in June. 

At no time should they be watered 
with the garden hose. They should 
have the driest and sunniest Situation 
in the garden, and require no mulch. 
ing as the leaves or straw of the mul 
only rots the glossy leaves and k 
the ground moist and thus destroys 
the scales which compose the bulb, 

We raise them very successfully jp 
our heavy soil by adding sand ang 
withholding water at all seasons. Th 
do not like lime in any form and qd 
best if left to themselves, or shall | 
say neglected, during July. Many 
people think they are dying when the 
stems turn yellow and begin to use the 
garden hose which, of course, starts 
the rot on the scales. Others plant 
Asters or some annual over them go 
that the ground may be utilized dur. 
ing July and August, but these plants 
require water and that injures your 
Lily bulbs. 

Plant in the highest, driest, and 
sunniest place you have, pull the weeds 
and otherwise do not disturb them of- 
tener than every three years to sepa- 
rate them and you will have many 
Lilies to enjoy. 

“Consider the Lilies how they grow, 
they toil not, neither do they spin, 
yet Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.” 


Mrs. WM. CRAWFORD 





Success with Madonna Lilies 


A grower who really knows sends 
some information about the culture 
of the Madonna Lily which is most 
important, and I am glad to pass this 
information along to my readers. 

This grower says that the chief 
secret in propagating and growing 
the Madonna or Candidum Lily is to 
withhold water. The bulb consists 
of numerous scales and if too much 
water is given these scales rot off and 
growth is interrupted. The Madonna 
Lily is never as nice after a rainy 
Fall like we had last year. é 

The Editor can vouch for the wis 
dom of the above suggestions in view 
of his own poor results during the 
past season. While the bulbs were 
planted rather too late in 1924, yet 
they made fairly good growth in the 
Fall, and again early this Spring; but 
the continued cold and rainy weather 
since has resulted in a heavy loss. 





The garden Lilies are attracting 
much more attention of recent years 
and especially those varieties whi 
behave well under average garden Col 
ditions and will remain in the grout 
over. Winter without damage. 
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Ao at Conducted by Ralph A. Van Meter 
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Eat the Right Apple at the Right Time 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


* 


VERY Apple has a time when it 
E is at its best—a time when it 

offers, in highest perfection, all 
the aroma and richness of flavor 
which it can produce. Then it is ripe 
and ready to be eaten. At any other 
time it lacks those qualities which 
make an Apple the finest of all fruits, 
and’ without which it is very often a 
isappointment. 
“— following list includes the home 
grown varieties most commonly found 
on the markets of the Northeastern 
states. They are arranged approxi- 
mately in order of the season for con- 
sumption : 

YELLOW TRANSPARENT (yellow). 
At its best in early August. Can be 
stored for only a few days. A good cook- 
ing Apple and acceptable for dessert 
when fully ripe. Yellow Transparent 
is grown and sold all over the Northern 
states and is the first good Apple on the 
market. 

RED ASTRACHAN (red). At its 
best in August. Can be kept in the 
pantry for a few days only. A good 
Apple for cooking and, when fully ripe, 
a well flavored dessert Apple. Follows 
Yellow Transparent and is the best of 
the early red Apples. é' 

WILLIAMS (deep red all over). At 
its best in August. Can be kept in the 
pantry for several days. A good dessert 
Apple with a mild flavor. Williams 
cooks fairly well when not too ripe. 


OLDENBURG (Duchess) (Striped 
with red). At its best in August. Can 
be kept for several days if quite firm 
when purchased. A fine Apple for cook- 
ing, certainly the best of its season. A 
little too acid for a good dessert Apple, 
but acceptable nevertheless. 


GRAVENSTEIN (red, streaked). At 
its best from early September through 
October. Can be kept for several days. 
A high-quality dessert Apple and an ex- 
cellent Apple for culinary purposes. 
Most common on the markets in the 
— and central parts of New Eng- 
and. 

PORTER (yellow). At 
September and October. Can be kept 
for several days. Highly prized for 
dessert by many people and cooks very 
well when not too ripe. A fine old New 
England Apple that is slowly disappear- 
ing from the market. 

WEALTHY (red striped). At its 
best in September and October. Can be 
kept in the pantry for several days. An 
excellent cooking Apple and a_ finely 
flavored dessert Apple when fully ripe. 
Wealthy is coming to all our markets 
lM increasing quantities. 

WOLF RIVER (red). At its best 
from September to November. A good 
Apple for culinary purposes. Not a 
good dessert Apple. Wolf River has 
been widely planted and will soon be 
found in abundance on most markets. 


its best in 


McINTOSH (red). At its best from 
September to Christmas. May be kept 
through January under good storage 
conditions. The leading dessert Apple 
of New England and also a fine cooking 
Apple. McIntosh grows to perfection in 
the Northeastern states and is becom- 
ing more plentiful every year. 

HUBBARDSTON (red). At its best 
from October to December. A good des- 
sert Apple with a mild flavor which ap- 
— to many. A little too mild to cook 
well. 


TWENTY OUNCE (striped with - ed). 
At its best from September to early 
Winter. Keeps pretty well in cool 
weather. A good Apple for cooking or 
baking and a fair Apple for desert. 


FALL PIPPIN (yellow). At its best 
from September to Christmas. Excellent 
for either dessert or cooking. A green 
Apple, but very few red Apples are 
equal to it. Some Fall Pippins find their 
way to nearly every market, but they are 
not extensively grown. 


KING (red, striped). At its best 
froi: October to December. A _ well 
flavored dessert Apple which can be 
cooked. 


DELICIOUS (red). At its best from 
November to January. A dessert Apple 
of the highest quality, but rather flavor- 
less when cooked. Local grown Delicious 
Apples are coming to our markets in in- 
creasing numbers. 

SUTTON (red). At 
October to December. 
Apple. 
ripe. 

RHODE 
(green). 
March. 


its best from 
A good dessert 
Does not cook well when fully 


ISLAND GREENING 
At its best from October to 
A fine cooking Apple. Also 
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excellent for dessert when well ripened. 
Try it. R. I. Greening is commonly 
found on all markets. If it was red it 
would be one of our most popular vari- 
eties. 

WAGENER (red). 
December. A highly flavored dessert 
Apple. Also cooks well. Found in lim- 
ited quantities on most markets. 

BALDWIN (red). At its best from 
December to May. A good cooking 
Aovple, and excellent for dessert. Baldwin 
offers a rare combination of cooking 
and dessert qualities. 

NORTHERN SPY (dull red). At its 
best from November to March. A high- 
quality dessert Apple when well colored 
and ripened. Also a splendid cooking 
Apple. A favorite with those who know 
it. 


ROXBURY RUSSETT 
setted). At its best from February to 
June. A high quality Apple for either 
dessert or cooking. Famous for its keep- 
ing qualities. Its unattractive appear- 
ance curtails the demand for Roxbury 
Russett and it is being driven from 
cultivation. 


At its best in 


(green-rus- 





Supports for Heavily Laden Trees 


Ac props judiciously placed will 
often save a heavily laden tree from 
severe mutilation, and careful fruit 
growers are coming to use more and 
more of them. Usually the supports 
are cut, like bean poles, from a neigh- 
boring forest, but rough lumber is 
sometimes used. Devices are on the 
market which fit the tops of the poles 
and provide trough-like resting places 
for the branches. These affairs are 
not in general use but should be of 
some value in propping the willowy 
branches of young trees. Where they 
are used there is less danger of the 
branches breaking at the point of 
support. However, a pole with a fork 
at the top is cheapest and it is gen- 
erally quite satisfactory. 

Young trees pruned by modern 
methods are likely to be rangy, with 
long, rather slender branches, and va- 




















A few props under heavily-laden trees may prevent severe breakage. 
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rieties that come into bearing at an 
early age need considerable attention 
for a few years to prevent the loss 
of some of the main limbs. 

In some fruit-growing regions a 
pole is set up in the center of a young 
tree and branches needing support are 
guyed to this pole with heavy twine. 
When the tree gets older the pole may 
be dispensed with and branches on 
opposite sides of the tree guyed to- 
gether for mutual support. In an 
increasing number of orchards perma- 
nent wire braces are installed above 
weak forks and to support those 
branches in greatest danger of break- 
ing. 

This system has an advantage over 
pole props in that there is no inter- 
ference with cultivators or the move- 
ment of wagons and trucks through 
the orchard. 

Those who have but a few trees 
in the garden should pay particular 
attention to preserving them, for the 
loss of a tree in a garden lot may 
mean a great deal more to the owner 
and his family than the loss of an 
occasional tree in a large orchard. 





When to Pick Apples 


| Fayre Apples for home consump- 
tion should be allowed to ripen on 
the trees whenever possible. Early 
varieties usually ripen rather irreg- 
ularly and repeated harvesting is 
necessary to insure a full, tree-ripened 
flavor in every fruit. Ripe Apples 
cannot be stored long, but there is 
little point in storing early varieties, 
since the later-ripening sorts are, in 
general, higher in quality. 

Apples which are to be stored for 
a time should not be allowed to be- 
come fully ripe before they are re- 
moved from the tree. A fully ripened 
Apple soon deteriorates; there is no 
way to hold it for a long period in a 
fully matured state. Apples for stor- 
age must be picked in a “hard-ripe” 
condition from which they will slowly 
ripen in storage until ready to be 
eaten. 

There are a number of indications 
of approaching maturity which assist 
the fruit grower in properly timing 
the harvesting operations. No single 
one of them is entirely reliable in the 
absence of experience. The color of 
the Apples increases rapidly as ma- 
turity approaches and is a distinct aid 
to those who know about how much 
color a given variety usually has at 
harvest time. But the amount of 
color varies somewhat from year to 
year and each variety has a different 
color, so color alone is not a reliable 
guide. 

The color of the seeds is another 
help, for apple seeds turn brown as 
the fruit ripens. Ease of separation 
from the tree is still another. If a 
slight twist and upward turn breaks 
the Apple cleanly from the spur, it 
usually is ready to be harvested. But 
sometimes Apples cling tightly until 
too mature to store well, and in dry 
weather they may pick easily before 
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they are ripe. One of the best indica- 
tions of the proper time to pick is the 
ripening of windfalls, especially 
Apples infested with codling moth 
worms. Such Apples soften at about 
the time when the rest of the crop is 
“hard-ripe.” 

Winter Apples, which are to be 
stored, should not be picked too early 
for the loss in flavor is considerable, 
they are likely to be poorly colored, 
and the loss in quantity is marked, 
for Apples increase in size very rap- 
idly as they approach the proper stage 
for harvesting. 








Storing Grapes 


A supply of Grapes to last through 
the Winter may be stored in any cool, 
moist, well-ventilated cellar. It is 
difficult to keep early-ripening sorts 
long because they ripen in hot weather 
when cellars are not in condition to 
preserve anything; but when the 
nights become cooler the late-ripen- 
ing varieties may be placed in a stor- 
age room where the air circulates 
freely and kept in good condition for 
a long time. 

As with any other fruit, well- 
sprayed Grapes will keep longer in 
storage than those less carefully 
grown. A thorough spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture late in the season 
should be advantageous with Grapes 
which are to be stored. Dipping the 
bunches just before storage, in a 
Bordeaux solution mixed as for spray- 
ing, should lengthen the storage pe- 
riod of Grapes which have not been 
sprayed, but the Grapes should then 
be washed carefully before they are 
eaten. 

Grapes with broken skins should be 
removed from the clusters along with 
all diseased or deformed berries. The 
bunches should be placed on open trays 
which are so stacked as to permit a 
free circulation of air over all the 
Grapes. 





Watch the Cull Barrel 


ITS A GOOD CHECK ON THE WHOLE 
SCHEME OF MANAGEMENT 


NE of the best orchard men in 

the East has said; “The best way 
to make money out of cull Apples is 
not to grow ’em.” It might be added 
that the way not to grow them is to 
see what makes them and to put a stop 
to it. Easier said than done! But at 
least it is well to locate the pests that 
make most of the trouble and keep 
them in mind during the next spray- 
ing season. 

Every pest that spoils a fruit leaves 
his mark on it, and the signature is 
usually quite intelligible. When you 
find an unknown type of injury, and 
unfortunately you will find a new one 
from time to time, send it to your 
State Agricultural College or Experi- 
ment Station. Someone there may 
have run across it before and be able 
to tell you what it is. 
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Your spraying or dustin is 
should be, aimed directly at the 
ticular pests which, in your ope st 
are bent upon ruining the fruit ¢ 
and they may not be the same peste 
all that are denounced so vigorously . 
the farm papers and fruit magazines 
In the last two years a good 
New England fruit growers fou M 
apple scab and codling moth Pe 
standstill while red bug and cureulia 
with little to distract them, eau 
two-thirds of the cider apples, 
careful examination of culls at hap 
vest time would speedily put an end tp 
such a state of affairs, and every fruit 
grower should make it a point 4 
— up on his spraying at harvest 

ime. 


In fact, the sorting table furnishes 
a very good account of the adequy 
of the whole scheme of orchard map. 
agement. Are the fruits too small 
The trees were overloaded or under. 


fed, or they couldn’t get moistuy 


enough. Are the fruits below average 
in color for the season? The treg 
need pruning, they were overfed, o 
the fruit was harvested too soon, 
You probably know or can determine 
in each case what the trouble is. Yoy 
may or may not be able to do some 
thing about it, but certainly it cap 
do no harm to determine the kind of 
treatment needed. A little effort, well 
directed, is better than a strenuous 
season of work which is aimed at 
nothing and gets nowhere. 





Trouble in the Garden 


One day, out in the garden, the Po- 
tato saw with his own eyes Tom. 
A.To making love to Lima Bean. She 
was a tall maiden of the clinging vine 
type, the kind who needs some one to 
lean on. The Corn had his ears open 
and he could hear them as plain a 
could be, and thought to himself that 
she had Butter Bean his sweetheart 
for he could support her better. The 
Cabbage shook his head when he 
heard about it, the Beet got red in 
the face, the Radish was hot as Pep 
per, the Spinach turned green with 
envy and the Celery became blanched, 
for she would not look at any of them 
“Let her Turnip her nose if she want 
to” said the Pumpkin; “I'll makes 
face at her on Hallowe’en.” She told 
him cool as a Cucumber that shed 
Squash him good and hard if he did 
He was so Cress fallen he could not 
reply. The Onion did her best to help 
him have a good cry. The Sage te 
marked “Lettuce keep quiet; shel 
come down off her high horse before 
long and we shall then have Peas il 
the garden.” “I suppose I may # 
well,” he replied, “We Cantaloup aly 
way.” 

JEANNETTE LEADER 





Unexpected advertising at a lal 
date has cut off much of our interest 
ing Queries and Answers departm 
this month. 
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Seasonable Work for September 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


blanching. Cut away suckers, 
and tie up with raffia, then blanch 

by tying paper around each plant, 
Plant bulbs for forcing during the 
Winter as early as possible. Plant 
Roman Hyacinths, several in each pot, 
also the small varieties of Narcissi, 
Snowdrops, Crocus, Anemone Fulgens. 
Freesias, and other small bulbs are 
best placed in shallow pans. After 


(ine will now be ready for 


Sow Endive now, for late autumn 
use; also Spinach, and Turnips for 
wintering through. 


Prune Raspberries and Blackberries, 
as soon as the fruit is gathered. 
Make new plantations of Strawberries. 
Plant Winter Onions, Kale, Broccoli, 
and Early Cabbage, for use next 
Spring. Sow Sweet Peas in pots, and 
protect during the Winter in a cold 
frame, for planting out early next 
Spring. 





0) PLANT BULBS THIS MONTH TO FORCE 
# DURING THE WINTER 
O ( \ 
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potting, place them in a dark pit, or 
cellar, to get well rooted before they 
are taken inside for forcing. 


Repot old Cyclamen bulbs, and com- 
mence watering them again, also re- 
pot Arum Lilies. Dry roots of the 
various kinds can be purchased now 
and potted for flowering in Spring. 
For the Window Garden, the variety 
Little Gem is best. Other good ones 
are the Yellow Calla, (R. hastata), the 
Spotted Calla, (R. albo-maculata), 
and Arum dracunculus, (Dragon 
Plant). 


Spireas should be potted now for 
winter forcing. 

Root cuttings of all kinds of bedding 
plants, this month ;—Geraniums, Sal- 
vias, Fuchsias, Marguerites, Calceola- 
rias, etc. Trim all the cuttings below 
a joint, and use clean, wet sand for 
rooting them in. 

Fill empty frames with Lettuce, or 
Violets for winter forcing, now. Or 
use them for wintering through Cauli- 
flower or early Cabbage plants. 

Pot seedling Primulas, Cinerarias, 
and Calceolarias into their flowering 
pots, and sow Schizanthus, Clarkias, 
and Nemesias, for spring flowering, 
In a cool greenhouse, or sunroom. 
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Disbud Dahlias and Chrysanith:- 
mums this month. 





The Naturalization of Plants 


“TBE naturalization of spring-flower- 
ing plants is worthy of much wider 
expansion than is commonly practised. 
Many of the hardy bulbs produce gor- 
geous effects in the conventional flower- 
garden where they serve a useful pur- 
pose, but for real garden adornment the 
most effective of all modes of arranging 
is to naturalize them in grass. In such 
situations, when once carefully planted, 
they provide an annual source of beauty 
and give no further trouble. 


In many country places wide belts of 
bare grass lie between shrubberies and 
walks, which frequently never provide 
bright colouring, but only exist to be 
roughly mown about twice a year. The 
charming effects which may be produced 
on these sites by the planting of spring- 
flowering bulbs surpass in beauty any 
formal spring garden, however gay. In 
their natural bed of grass the bulbous 
flowers look far better than they do with 
the brown earth of a border beneath 
them. 


Where space permits a long season 
of colour display may be obtained by 
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planting irregular groups of bulbs to 
follow each other in season, beginning 
as early as January with the Winter 
Aconite, and continuing in February 
with Snowdrops, Snowflakes and Chiono- 
doxas. During March a wide choice of 
material is available which gives the in- 
telligent planter much scope for beauti- 
ful colour effects, such as Crocuses in 
variety, Scillas, Anemone apennina, 
Grape Hyacinths, and the early flower- 
ing Narcissi. 

The later flowering Narcissi will pro- 
vide ample material for extending the 
season through April and May, supple- 
mented by such beautiful plants as the 
Dog-tooth Violet and several species of 
Fritillarias and Qrnithogalums, all of 
which succeed and grow freely in grass. 
Tulips are seldom seen growing in grass, 
yet where the soil suits them, and there 
is no danger of the broad, fleshy leaves 
becoming injured by overhead traffic, 
both the species and many of the florists’ 
varieties do wonderfully well in such 
places, and greatly assist in maintaining 
colour and variety in the display. 


Naturally the prettiest results are 
only obtainable when the grass need not 
be mown until hay-time. The leaves of 
the earlier flowering plants will then 
have completely died down, and those 
of the later flowering ones will have en- 
tered the ripening stage, so that the 
plant will suffer little from the loss of 
foliage. 


Some of these plants and many others 
also lend themselves admirably to nat- 
uralization in our woodlands. The Win- 
ter Aconite is particularly suitable for 
planting under the branches of trees, 
where it flowers even earlier than in 
grass, and develops its foliage while the 
trees are still naked, covering the ground 
with a pretty, soft green carpet. When 
this fades the trees put forth their foli- 
age, and hide the ground until Autumn. 
Crocuses and some of the Anemones are 
also very suitable for this purpose, and 
once established they take care of them- 
selves, 


Two members of the Borage family, 
Omphalodes verna and Lithospermum 
prostratum are ideal subjects for nat- 
uralizing, and can hardly be surpassed 
for the depth and beauty of the blue 
of their flowers. Omphalodes verna 
spreads itself quite freely in the more 
open gilades of the woodland, and 
whereas in the garden border it becomes 
unattractive when its spring flowers 
have passed, in the wild garden the low 
plants serve as a carpet to the soil. 
Lithospermum prostratum is_ partic- 
ularly suitable for planting on dry, open, 
sandy banks. In such a position its 
delightful, Gentian-blue flowers often 
commence to open as early as February. 


There are many plants which do much 
better in the shelter of a woodland gar- 
den than in the open border. The va- 
rious Christmas Roses flourish in shel- 
tered nooks, and their flowers are much 
less liable to become weather-stained. 

The beautiful North American Tril- 
lium grandiflorum loves shade and a 
moist, free soil in the low-lying parts of 
the wild garden. These few suggestions 
refer mainly to spring flowers in the 
undressed portions of the pleasure gar- 
den, which may also be planted with 
subjects that will bloom through the 
Summer and Autumn and a few even in 
Winter. 


W. Auton, (In The Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle, English) 
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Musa Ensete 


(The Abyssinian Canna) 
BY MRS. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


of nor of having seen pictures of 

this plant, worthy as I have found 
it to be for general decorative pur- 
poses, and I believe the reason must 
be that it is not well known. 


I DO not remember hearing mention 


disreputable looking as some Banana 
trees I once saw around Ramona’s 
home in old San Diego. 

However, the new leaves appear like 


magic and you are soon happy again. 
The blossoms of the Musa are like 














Foundation planting of Musa Ensete. 
Plant is three months from tuber. 


On my lawn it has deserved a place 
not easily relegated to any other plant 
and for showy display it will “fill a 
bill” to satisfactory advantage. I 
cannot think of a plant more suitable 
for beds on public lawns and parks 
than Musa Ensete with its great 
canna-like leaves and magnificent 
stature. 


From one lively bulb one may have 
a large clump of beauty within two 
months. While it will spread rapidly 
enough to make a fine display in a 
season yet it is easily killed and in 
the North it should be taken up and 
cared for the same as other tender 
tubers. 


The plant is originally from hot 
Abyssinia and, I am told, grows to 
rankest perfection there, but I can- 
not complain about its wonder with 
me here in Sunny Texas. The Musa 
has but one enemy to its finished 
beauty and that is a strong wind that 
tears its big leaves and makes it as 


most other foliage plants, very in- 
conspicuous. They are much like the 
old Canna bloom before its marvelous 
improvement to its present orchid-like 
perfection. 


I always pinch out the bloom bud 
thus compelling greater leaf growth. 
One Summer I had a round bed of 
Musas bordered with Dusty Miller 
that created pleasing comment from 
passers-by and many stopped to ask 
what the plant was. If you are wish- 
ing something for annual foundation 
planting, there is nothing that will 
equal this for attaining your desires 
quickly. 

To intermingle the planting with 
settings of Burbank’s dwarf “Cut- 
and-come-again” Sunflower is_ to 
realize a beauty you had not thought 
possible from so small an outlay of 
money and labor. It will be the frame 
to your picture—the drapery that sets 
off all your endeavors at housebuild- 
ing and home-making. 





An August Siesta 


Now my love, of thee I’m dreaming, idly resting in the Clover, 
While the cumulus, majestic clouds are floating, sailing, over, 
Casting heaven-cooling cover from the torrid glare of noon. 


Yonder in the Apple orchard, where the blue shines clear above him, 
Sings the Mockingbird, entreating, tense, protesting in his love-song: 
Life is sweet if truth with mercy humbly quest its mystic rune. 


GEORGE W. BORDEN 
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Aruncus Sylvester 


(Common Goat’s Beard) 
| OUR quest for new and un 
flowers many things close at 
escape us. These are none the 
desirable because they are conven; 

Among our early summer blog tn 
plants there are few things More de. 
sirable than Aruncus Sylvester 
common Goat’s Beard. This ig g tal 
herbaceous perennial with a w 
root. It is not uncommon on woo4 
hillsides throughout the northern part 
of the United States. 

Aruncus is of the Kose family and 
is very closely akin to Spirea, 
leaves are large, compound, and much 
resemble those of the common 
berry in shape. They are Much 
wrinkled and in Spring show vary} 
hues in bronzes. The flowers are jy 
panicles carried well above the folig 
The individual flowers are small byt 
many make up the slender spiky | 
which compose the panicle. They ar 
cream white in color; and a greg 
clump, as tall as a man, standing by 
a woodland path or clumps scattered 
freely in moist open woods are very 
striking. They thrive in a well pre 
pared garden border but are-best if 
.shaded somewhat at midday. 

The Goat’s Beard may be prop. 
gated by division exactly like Peonies, 
In planting, too, the buds should be 
set about two inches below the sur. 
face of the ground; and, carrying the 
Peony like treatment still farther, 
plant them only in Autumn, from 
September until the ground freezes 
up. A mulch of partially rotted leaves 
which should remain both Winter and 
Summer will add much to the plant's 
beauty. 

RALPH W. SHREVE 





Longevity of Seeds 


How long will a seed retain its 
germinating powers? This question 
has been asked by many and answered 
by few. Some have answered with 
considerable assurance, but who really 
do not know. That the life of a seed, 
if stored under proper conditions, is 
much longer than generally thought 
possible, there is little doubt. Asa 
further contribution to the subject 
L. T. Powers, of Sterling, IIl., sends 
me the following clipping, from his 
local paper: 

The fact that garden seeds will grow 
even after having been kept for a period 
of years, has recently been proven 
Thirty-seven years ago the late Henry 
Hax, while putting in a floor in the atte 
of his home, accidentally covered a bo 
containing his supply of garden s 
Last June while carpenters were doing 
some repair work on the house, the bo 
was uncovered. Miss Margaret Hax, 4 
daughter of the late Mr. Hax, who te 
sides at the family home, out of ide 
curiosity, planted a few of the Musk 
melons found in the box, to see if they 
would grow. 

The seeds did grow and she probably 
would have had a fine crop of Melons if 
they had been planted earlier and m4 
better place. 
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Curiosities of Herbaceous Grafting 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


uniting together of the green, 
growing parts of plants, trees, 
fruit, and vegetables. All such plants 
as Tomatoes, Eggplants, Geraniums, 


Tinting to Grafting is the 


Propagating Frame where the tem- 
perature is under control, and condi- 
tions are most suitable; but many 
hardy plants can be united outside, by 
Approach Grafting. In this form of 
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Fuchsias, Begonias, Chrysanthemums, 
and Coleus, can be made to bear sev- 
eral varieties on one individual, and 
many curious unions can be formed. 
Tomatoes can be Grafted upon Pota- 
toes or Eggplants, or these can be 
Grafted upon Tomatoes. Very curious 
results are sometimes obtained by 
these experiments. For instance: a 
Potato vine Grafted upon a Tomato 
plant, produced “aerial potatoes” with 
one experimenter, and these assumed 
many grotesque forms. Also there 
were several different colours. By 
reversing the process, and Grafting a 
Tomato vine upon a Potato, strange, 
under-ground Tomatoes were  pro- 
duced. 


GRAFTING FRUIT AND LEAVES 


Fruit, vegetables, and leaves can 
also be Grafted, and the operation is 
easily performed upon Squashes, Cu- 
cumbers, Tomatoes and Apples. Leaves 
of many plants that root easily as 
cuttings, can also be Grafted upon 
other plants of the same _ species. 
Many curious unions have been made 
in the Vegetable Kingdom. Turnip 
and Cabbage have been united, also 
Kale and Kohl Rabi, Cauliflower and 
Kohl Rabi, Pea and Bean, Sunflower 
and Artichoke, Carrot and Parsnip, 
Celery and Parsnip, Lettuce and Sal- 
sify, and Toadflax upon Snapdragon. 
To be successful with many of these 
experiments, it is necessary to prac- 
tice them in a warm Greenhouse, or 


Grafting it is only necessary to re- 
move the bark between stock and 
scion, C, then tie them together and 
cover with moss. 
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GRAFTING THE GERANIUM 


Herbaceous Grafting of the Gera- 
nium is shown at 2. This is accom- 
plished by Veneer Grafting, details of 
which are shown at A and B. Scions 
are taken from firm wood, such as is 
used for making cuttings, A, and care- 
fully fitted into the stock, 2. If there 
is a warm Greenhouse, it is not neces- 
sary to cover the wound, other than 
by the raffia, which holds the scion in 
place. When the union takes place, 
the top of the stock above the Graft, 
can be gradually removed, first cutting 
away some of the leaves, and finally 
the whole top of the stock, so that all 
the strength of the plant goes into the 
scion. 


GRAFTING COLEUS 


The Coleus can be Grafted the same 
way if desired, but as the wood is 
much softer, Saddle Grafting is best, 
D. Tie moss around the wound, and 
keep the plant in a warm frame for a 
few weeks, syringing two or three 
times each day, to keep the scion 
fresh. Young leaves of Coleus should 
also graft easily by Side Grafting. 





“Lost in the Woods,” the true Jack 
Miner story which is ended in this 
issue, page 364, is truly a very thrill- 
ing piece of descriptive writing, espe- 
cially as it recounts an actual hap- 
pening. One of the chief lessons of 
this story was mentioned editorially 
on page 321 of the August issue. The 
Influence or Power which enabled 
Jack Miner to find the missing boy 
may not be understandable to some, 
but that it was an influence outside 
the man himself there is no question. 





Fall Time Down in Texas 


When old Hanner* ’gins to weaken, in the fall time o’ the year, 
Makes a feller feel plumb triflin’, like he sorta didn’t keer. 
Ever’thing looks jest as funny, and yer head feels funny, too, 
And it’s hard to git up ginger to do what you got to do. 

’Pears like a feller takes the drops ’n’is legs gits outa gear 

When the cool breeze starts to blowin, in the fall time o’ the year. 


When the dead leaves ’gin to rattle, in the fall time o’ the year, 
Puts a feller’s thoughts to prowlin’ and a-ramblin’ fur and near; 
And ever’thing you ever done, or ever seen before, 

Comes marchin’ like a circus p’rade a-past a jail-house door; 
And all the cussed devilment that’s kept you on yer ear 

Seems fur away, and little, in the fall time o’ the year. 


If I could go to Heab’n in the fall time o’ the year, 

When ever’thing’s so purty and so pleasant-like, down here, 
Be-dogged if I’d know what to say, athout I could be shore 

Hit wouldn’t be just harps-n-crowns and sech things to be wore, 
Fer them things shore cain’t hold a light to what we got right here, 
When the dry-flies goes to hollern, in the fall time o’ the year. 





W. A. BRIDWELL 


*“Old Hanner,” is the universal name for the sun, which beats down so fiercely on the Texas 


field hands. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER 


Why be Discouraged, though ‘‘Busted”’ 


Y “BUSTED” I don’t mean financially embar- 
B rassed, but instead physically or mentally handi- 

capped. For.all intents and purposes a man or a 
woman is “busted” who is discouraged with life and 
not willing to undertake some activity leading to a 
better outlook. 

Speaking of physical handicaps, it may be pointed 
out that some of the greatest work the world has 
‘ ever known has been done by those who have been 
suffering from incurable disease or from physical 
deformity. Numerous instances might be cited. 
You, yourself, know of at least one person who has 
been ailing all his life and who has done far better 
work than some robust friend or neighbor who boasts 
of perfect health and does nothing to merit it. 

Then, too, you have had a_ partly broken 
(“busted”) tool or implement which you have used 
for a long period, and which has done you better 
service and lasted longer than the new one which 
you bought apparently in perfect condition. 

Your neighbor’s automobile with a tremendous 
growl in the differential probably ran for months 
while perhaps your own smooth running “bus” was 
frequently in the repair shop in the meantime. 


‘THE person, though physically handicapped,—yes, 

we will even say mentally handicapped,—who 
takes a good hold of himself and does the best he can, 
is worth a dozen of those fellows who boast of perfect 


health and yet do little or nothing for themselves _ 


or for their fellows. 

Then this discussion impels me to offer a hint to 
the real “smart” people. We have them in every 
neighborhood,—men and women who have a great 
fund of knowledge, (in their own estimation,) and 
yet who are able to accomplish little or nothing, com- 
pared with the fellow of common or mediocre ability, 
who, because of this apparent handicap, is willing to 
dig in and do the best he can. 


In short, the perfect man, the perfect machine, 
the perfect vehicle, or the perfect tool, will seldom 
“deliver the goods.” 


It is easy to draw a useful lesson from this :—Dig 
in and do the best you can, regardless of how or where 
you find yourself. The fact that you are handicapped 
(apparently) in some way may only be a blessing in 
disguise. We cannot, on this earth, labor under per- 
fect conditions, and we should do the best we can 
under the conditions as we find them. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Are Composted Garden 
Wastes Dangerous? 


TABLE manures have, since time immemorial 

been depended upon to maintain the neceggaw 

humus in garden soils. The coming of motor 
transportation has reduced materially the quant 
of stable manures available for this purpose. Othe, 
materials must, therefore, be secured to keep up the 
supply of humus that is absolutely necessary 
proper growth in the garden. 

The composting of garden wastes, consisting of 
weeds, and the tops or foliage of various plants, has 
been recommended as an efficient means of supply. 
ing humus. If such a method breeds disease, nat. 
urally we must be cautious in its utilization. That jt 
will breed disease under certain conditions there jg 
no question, but it is doubtful if disease will regy} 
under average conditions in the average garden, if 
composts are made not only of waste vegetation, byt 
also of layers of stable manure, layers of straw, or 
leaves, or sods; and the various layers treated lightly 
with ground limestone, acid phosphate, wood ashes 
or perhaps bone meal. It is improbable that the re. 
sulting compost, well rotted, will be other than 
greatly helpful to plant growth. 


AS HAS been pointed out before in this magazine, 

too much stress is put on disease dangers in the 
garden. That there are such dangers is unques- 
tioned, but why magnify them; or still worse, im- 
agine disease where none exists? The Editor’s rule 
in regard to plant disease, insect pests, etc., is to 
positively ignore them except when they do material 
damage. Why conduct an investigation to ferret out 
a disease, or how to handle insect pests, when the 
damage done does not aggregate in value as much 
as the time required to investigate? If one is an 
entomologist and wants to study bugs; or if he isa 
bacteriologist and wants to study plant diseases, that 
is another matter. If he is just a plain gardener, 
surely he doesn’t want to fill his mind, not to say his 
time, with the details of matters which properly 
belong to the specialist. And, as before stated, it is 
better to ignore anything which does not create dam- 
age which is really important. 


(CLEAN culture is, without doubt, correct, and no 

gardener is more punctilious in collecting garden 
wastes as they are made than the Editor. Many 
pests of grubs and cut worms are thus avoided, and 
the propagation of disease will doubtless be pre 
vented by putting: plant tops and foliage into a com- 
post pile promptly, where the natural forces work, in | 
Nature’s way, toward purification. 


It should not be understood that the damage from 
disease is belittled or overlooked. The point which 
should be impressed upon the minds of gardeners, 
and especially those new to the gardening game, is 
that their objective is to produce conditions favor- 
able for a growing crop, and not the study of bacte 
riology and entomology. This, as above stated, is the 
sphere of the specialist. 


It is probable that the Editor will come in for 


- some serious criticism at the hands of the scientists, 


the quasi-scientists and the technically educated in 
general, but it would not be the first time, and the 
result is not feared. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Awarding One Valuable 
Prize to Two Winners 


One of my readers has a problem, on which he 

s a solution, and writes me as follows: 

“A valuable trophy was presented to a horticul- 
tural society to be competed for annually at the Rose 
Show and tu be presented to the exhibitor securing 
the greatest number of points in the sections open 

. to amateurs, the trophy to become the property of the 
competitor who first wins it three times. The Cup 
was won the first and second year by good majorities. 
This year two competitors secured an equal number 
of points. The points were given at the rate of 
three for the first prize, two for the second, and one 
for the third. 

“In the judgment of THE FLOWER GROWER what 

should have been done in regard to the awarding this 

‘year ?” 

As both of the contestants are clearly winners, 
and as it is manifestly impossible to “shoot off the 
tie,” or compete over again, it would seem that both 
contestants are entitled to an award of one year’s 
winning of the trophy. It would also seem reason- 
able that one of the contestants should hold the cup 
for six months and the other for an equal period. 
Such action will do full justice to both winning con- 
testants and do no injustice to anyone. 

There, now, how is that for a judicial decision? 
The Editor always feels at home when asked his 
opinion. He has been giving his opinion all his life 
and sometimes he proffers advice and council where 
it is not asked and gets what he deserves, a rebuff. 
However, the man who goes around trying to help 
people, many of whom don’t want to be helped, even 
when they really need it, is likely to get more than 
rebuffs. 

But in this case the Editor’s judgment has been 
requested and he proffers it for what it is worth. 
If those who have had an experience with tie win- 
ners in similar cases will tell us what they have done, 
it may be more helpful than the Editor’s judgment, 
unsupported by actual experience. 


MADISON COOPER 


want 





The Entomologist vs. Nature 


S THE EDITOR has pointed out on several o¢ca- 
sions, what the entomologist and scientist can 
do to combat insect pests, disease troubles, etc., 

is a very small thing as compared with the Mighty 
Forces of Nature. 

Harlan P. Kelsey, President of the American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen, in an address before a re- 
cent convention of this organization, among other 
things made the following pointed and interesting 
remarks: 


“It is common observation that the specialist in any 
department of activity is apt to evince a zeal that is out 
of proportion to the relative importance of the thing en- 
gaging his attention. The entomologist is no exception. 
He seems to forget that the world with its agriculture 
and horticulture rocked along pretty well when there were 
no entomologists; in other words, that nature has a way 
of heading off the destroyer—of finding a balance. 

_ “The Gypsy and Brown-tail Moths have lost their 
virulence in this country, and nature has established an 
equilibrium, as it always does, and I know of no place 
Where these pests are causing appreciable economic dam- 
age; yet our federal and state governments are spending 





hundreds of thousands of dollars of tax money waging 
war against an enemy which practically has become in- 
nocuous. I predict exactly the same situation with regard 
to the Japanese beetle. It is admittedly impossible to 
wholly eliminate these pests, and the most that could and 
should be done is to provide reasonable expense and 
effort to introduce combating parasites and diseases, thus 
helping Nature restore the inevitable balance.” 


HE above utterance was in connection with the 

now famous “Plant Quarantine No. 37” as admin- 
istered by the Federal Horticultural Board. The re- 
sults obtained by the administration of a plant quar- 
antine are at best temporary, and for the most part 
negligible, when considered for a long term of years. 
The Editor is quite aware that this is rather a sweep- 
ing statement to make, but that it is based on facts 
and experience which cannot well be denied. The 
damage done by the Gypsy and Brown-tail Moth is 
an example. The amount of money spent in com- 
bating these pests probably far exceeds the actual 
damage done, and as pointed out by Mr. Kelsey these 
pests have already lost their virulence and “Nature 
has established an equilibrium” as she always does. 


And so far as the Plant Quarantine No. 37 is 
concerned, it is a well known fact that it has been, and 
is still being administered, not, as its name implies, 
as a plant quarantine, but largely as a trade barrier 
to prevent the importation of stocks which compete 
with the product of American growers. Any man 
with a sense of fairness and good sportsmanship will 
say that this law has not been administered for the 
purpose for which it was passed. It is more than 
probable that the effect of Quarantine No. 37 has 
been detrimental to general public interests in this 
country rather than to their advantage. Whether it 
has benefited the horticultural trade financially is 
also a question. 

MADISON COOPER 





My Wealth 


No one may dare to call me poor, 

Or say wealth is not mine, 

When, waiting just outside my door, 
Are blossom, tree and vine. 

I own the wide expanse of air, 

The strong exulting sea; 

The peace of mountain heights I share, 
The world belongs to me. 


I have the glory of the dawn, 

The song the noontide sings; 

The cloud the sunset rides upon, 

The calm the twilight brings. 

I hear the music of the rills, 

And feel the joy of birds, 

The steadfastness and strength of hills 
That speak with whispering words. 


I feel the hopes of age and youth, 
With wisdom of the wise, 

The charm, the beauty, and the truth 
That childhood typifies. 

I have the loyalty of friends,— 

‘The freedom of the free,— 

The happiness that life transcends,— 
Oh, worlds belong to me! 


Mrs. FRANK A. BRECK 
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Two Old-fashioned Gardens 


MESS THOMAS, in her Utica Garden Club Depart- 
ment this month, has a very interesting article 
about real old-fashioned gardens. The gardens she 
describes are not gardens of fiction or imagination 
but gardens of fact; and her word painting is such 
that we may almost step into these gardens and visit 
them with her. 

Incidentally there are some useful lessons con- 
tained in her descriptive matter about success in 
gardening. Too much in the way of planning and too 
much in the way of artistic arrangement may be a 
detriment rather than an advantage, and it is only 
by experience that we are able to produce a long 
succession of bloom with comparatively little work. 

Just imagine those old couples described caring 
for their gardens at an advanced age, and you will 
vision some difficulties in gardening which you per- 
haps have not thought of. Incidentally it must be 
remembered that improved tools including the wheel 
hoe were not available in the ancient days. 

But conscientious labor, attention, and real love 
were there,—and the results were commensurate. 





Manure on Peonies 


Note what A. H. Hardesty has to say about grow- 
ing Peonies, on another page this month. Among 
many Peony growers the suggestion to use stable 
manure at all is declared to be rank heresy. The 
use of manure on Peonies may be disastrous in some 
soils, for instance in the west on prairie soils; but 
in well drained soils, especially sandy ground, some 
form of humus is necessary to be added to the soil 
to produce suitable conditions for good root growth. 
And Mr. Hardesty has told us just how he does it 
on a commercial scale. His plan cannot, of course, 
be duplicated under small gardening conditions, but 
with the principles of culture as he has outlined them 
in mind each gardener can adopt his own general 
method of practice. 

Don’t overlook the fact that well rotted stable 
manure, wood ashes, and bone meal are recommended 
as standard fertilizers for Peonies. Mr. Hardesty 
also recommends hydrated lime under some soil con- 
ditions. 

It is not often that so authoritative and concise 
an article, based on extensive practical experience, 
is available to amateur Peony growers. 





Winter Storage of Dahlia Tubers 


[t IS quite probable that failure to successfully 
. store Dahlia tubers through the Winter has dis- 
couraged growers more than any other one problem 
in connection with the growing of this beautiful 
flower. Occasionally a Winter will be experienced 
when Dahlia tubers may without difficulty be kept 
perfectly; but more often trouble is experienced in 
carrying the tubers through to planting time. 

I have grown Dahlias in a very small way for a 
number of years with quite indifferent success. Not 
only in the growing, but especially in the storing of 
the tubers so as to bring them through the Winter 
in good condition for planting. 

Last Winter having some Sphagnum moss avail- 
able, the tubers were inverted in a box placed on the 
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cement cellar floor, end the box filled in aroung th 
clumps with dry Sphagnum moss. The top of the 
box was covered with newspapers. . 

The box was not opened until about June 15 
when the tubers were found in good condition 
nicely sprouted for planting. Whether the same Ye. 
sults can be had another year or not, I am in doub 
but the experience is reported for what it is wo 
Not all amateur growers have Sphagnum moss avail. 
able," but it can be had from any florist and coyg 
probably be used more than one season for this 
purpose. 

Several communications on this subject wil] be 
found in the Questions and Answers Department 
during the next few months. —THE Eprtor 





The Duty of Humanity 


RS. WILLIAMS’ article, in our Bird Department 

this month, telling her experience with Screech 
Owls, shows that the feeling which is strong againgt 
Screech Owls, and perhaps as strong against some 
other birds, is not warranted. But why be pessimis. 
tic anyway? 

Here is a thought which Mrs. Williams’ article 
brings out: Don’t you see that her Screech Owl is 
different than some of the others that have been told 
about? Why? It is because of its contact with hu- 
man beings, and I might also say, human beings of 
the right kind. 

It is the part of humanity to serve as wise and 
helpful brothers and parents to the furred and feath- 
ered children of Nature, and we need not feel that 
such love and attention is wasted. It cannot be. It’s 
effect on the children of Nature is positive and per- 
manent. In making this statement the Editor cites 
no other authority than his own intuition. 


MADISON COOPER 





What is Sportsmanship ? 


I have just been reading a popular outdoor magazine; 
one famed for its fight in behalf of the “conservation” 
of wild life, and I am struck with amazement at the 
number of otherwise intelligent and consistent men who 
deceive themselves with the idea that they are doing 
something meritorious when they destroy the natural 
enemies of “game” and then turn to and do the slaughter- 
ing themselves. I cannot help but have more respect for 
the avowed pot-hunter, who “comes clean” and calls a 
spade a spade. 

Hawks, Owls, Crows, Bob-cats, Pumas, Woodpeckers, 
Jaybirds and what not are blacklisted for extermination, 
merely because they gain a living in the only manner they 
know, in order that the “conservationist” may have a little 
sport doing for fun what they did from necessity. 

I have long noted that as soon as a pot-hunter becomes 
an expert wing shot he generally becomes a “sportsman” 
and an ardent advocate of “giving the bird a chance for 
its life.’ Which calls to mind the old frontier stories of 
white men “running the gauntlet” when the kind Indians 
“gave them a chance for their lives.” It is a shame that 
intelligent men will deceive themselves with such utter 
hog-wash. 

If it is “red blooded” to kill for sport, how much less 
red blooded is it to kill in order to keep alive? Search me! 


W. A. BRIDWELL 
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. The Wren Not a Menace 


I have read with interest and pleasure your comments 
‘1 the last issue of your magazine, on page 238, “‘Are the 
= s a Menace?” Am heartily in accord with the 
ite expressed therein. Am joint author of “Birds 
cath Dakota” and read nearly all the magazines pub- 
lished I think that not only are some of our bird stu- 
ere “ynbalanced” but some of editors as well, when they 
will use up several pages.condemning any of our common 

. ds. . 

™ Here in South Dakota I can say, after thirteen years 
of intensive bird observations, that the Wren is absolutely 
not a menace to other birds. © But allowing that they may 
be a menace in some localities, is it the proper line of 
education to teach our young folks? I Say, no. Any 
writer can truthfully use up good space in a magazine 
condemning a dozen of our well-known common birds, 
as the Robin, Brown Thrasher, Catbird, Rosebreasted 
Grdsbeak, Mourning Dove, Bob-o-link, Prairie Chicken, 
Woodpecker, etc. Better look for the good in our birds 
and if any one is So narrow or prejudiced that they cannot 
endure a certain bird, they are privileged to stop encour- 
aging the bird to associate with them. 

Birds are like human beings, they have good and bad 
traits, and you are probably going to find in them what 
you look for. Because a human being occasionally goes 
wrong we do not condemn the whole human race, but 
this is what such a line of thought will lead to and the 
reason I would rather not have the young of South Dakota 

it. 
- W. H. Over, Curator, University Museum, 
Vermillion, S. Dak. 





The Influence of Environment 
and the Law of Compensation 


CHANGE of climate, of environment, of scenery, 
A axa in short of conditions generally, often results, 

at least temporarily, favorably to the human race. 
A live organism of any kind will in many cases do better, 
at least for a time, when transplanted to foreign condi- 
tions. It is well known, for instance, that men who have 
advanced only to mediocrity in the home environment 
where born and reared, have, when transplanted to 
foreign conditions, made notable successes. 


.But the point which is more important to the grower 
of flowers is that various insects, plant diseases, etc., 
which perhaps have only barely survived and eked out 
a miserable existence in their native habitat, have, when 
taken to a foreign shore, with new forms of vegetation 
to feed upon, become a serious and destructive pest. 
These facts are unquestioned, and the natural sequence 
is also unquestioned by those who have fully observed or 
made a study of the matter. 


New insect pests, plant diseases, etc., which are in- 
troduced to America from foreign shores often work with 
great destructiveness for a period, and ways and means 
of checking seem almost helpless. After a time, per- 
haps partly through the efforts of entomologists and 
others who study their destructive operations, they are 
held in check, and eventually disappear or become so 
weak as to be of little consequence. 


This is because foreigners become natives in time, 
and acquire all the weaknesses to which natives are 
subject. Nations are founded by newcomers to a new 
land. They go through their period of youth and strength, 
and thrive mightily. But success breeds decay and dis- 
aster. Perhaps the same general laws which cause de- 
cay in the human race may also cause a disappearance of 
Insect and disease pests in plant life. 
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All activities result in reactions,—successes breed 
failures. The law of the universe is always present and 
cannot be ignored. It is sometimes difficult for the human 
mind to comprehend the purpose of it all, but that it has 
a purpose there can be no question. 


MADISON COOPER 





Human and Animal Relationships 


One of my readers in the far west, who has written 
some interesting things for THE FLOWER GROWER and who 
is a lover of both cats and dogs, offers the suggestion that 
“what most people call instinct is nothing but subnormal 
mentality; and, as we render kindness and sympathy in 
the trials and troubles of animals we aid them to reach 
a higher plane, not alone on this earthly planet, but in a 
future existence; and I believe that in helping them we 
are helping ourselves; a sort of casting ‘bread upon the 
waters.’ ” 


It might be pointed out that true love and affection 
bestowed freely on animals is not wasted. It not only is 
beneficial to the animals themselves but incidentally reacts 
upon the bestower. 

But don’t confuse a real love and sympathy with the 
artificial, spurious, or bogus kind. Much of the attention 
lavished on some animals is only a fad and based on a 
desire to attract attention and for mere display. 


—THE EDITOR 





The Higher Education 


To run, to jump, to ride, to swim, to skate, to sit in 
the shade of the trees by flowing water, to watch reapers 
at their work, to look on orchards blossoming, to dream 
in the silence that lies amid the hills, to feel the solemn 
loneliness of deep woods, to follow cattle as they crop the 
sweet-scented Clover, to learn to know, as one knows a 
mother’s face, every change that comes over the heavens 
from the dewy freshness of early dawn to the restful 
calm of evening, from the overpowering mystery of starlit 
sky, to the tender human look with which the moon smiles 
upon the earth—all this is education of a higher and alto- 
gether more real kind than it is possible to receive within 
the walls of a school; and lacking this, nothing shall have 
power to develop the faculties of the soul in symmetry 
and completeness. 


ARCHBISHOP J. L. SPALDING 





The City Exile 


Far have I strayed away from you, 

Land where the fairies play. 

Oft have I lain awake for you, 

Counting the hours away. 

I thought you’d forgot me, but I was wrong; 

Your night-wind has found me and sung me its song, 
Laughing, whispering, all the night long, 

Shaming the hum-drum day. 


Always I’ve heard you calling me, 

Over the wasted years. 

Always I’ve put off returning to you, 

Tied by my foolish fears. 

Springtime will come, with its wonderful tales 

Of your flower-studded hillsides and dream-haunted vales— 
I’ll send you a laugh on March’s mad gales, 

A sigh with sweet April’s tears. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 
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Denatured Latin Vowels in Flower Names 


A® A PEOPLE we have long made light of the German 
immigrant’s interchange of English “w’s and “v’’s 
and English “b’s and “p’s; of the Irishman’s “bye” 

for “boy” and of Jewish, French and many other slips 
of the tongue. They have been stock jokes for generations. 

While we have been doing this our ponderously dignified 
scientists and bespectacled sparrows have been busy 
murdering Latin vowels in the hodge-podge jargon they 
have concocted. 

How much worse is it for a German, who does not pre- 
tend to know any too much about English, to say “ven”, 
“vy”, or “vich”’, than for one of our towers of specialized 
knowledge to take the word Equisetum for instance, and 
butcher and maim it into “Ee-kwy-see-tum” ? 

If these hybrid words are to be given English vowels, 
why revert to the Latin in forming them? Why borrow 

.a thing because of its supposed dignity and then make a 
laughing stock of it by butchering it beyond recognition? 

To one with even my slight knowledge of Latin it is 
exasperating to encounter a list of flower names with their 
“correct” pronunciation, only to find that all vowels have 
been Anglicized and that all “qu’’s have taken on our “kw” 
sound. 

Is it any wonder that some of us find it hard to do 
proper reverence to the stuffed idols of the botanic cult? 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Why Not Neat Printed’ Matter ? 


A subscriber to THE FLOWER GROWER sends us a piece 
of printed matter put out by one of the best known 
FLOWER GROWER advertisers, and takes occasion to criticise 
it severely, and his criticism is surely just. He refers 
to other advertisers who are bad spellers and who care 
nothing for design or neatness in their printed matter. 


Indeed, “Why Not Neat Printed Matter?” In some 
cases the advertiser is lacking in natural neatness and has 
not the orderly mind necessary; and in some other cases 
the exigencies of quick action with price lists is re- 
sponsible. There is no doubt about good clean and well 
designed printed matter producing better results on the 
mind of the prospective customer than the sloppy and illy- 
planned and poorly-spelled other extreme. In short, good 
materials and good price lists, carefully arranged and 
easily understood, will pay for themselves many times over, 
as compared with the other kind. 

“A word to the wise is sufficient,” and although it is 
past the catalogue planning season, there are many other 
catalogue seasons coming and now is the time to begin 
to think about it. 

This is not an exhaustive dissertation on the subject 
of printed matter, but will at least serve to call attention 
to same. 

MADISON COOPER 





This magazine, perhaps more than any other, is de- 
pendent upon its readers for the growth of its subscription 
list... To make good the constant loss from death, loss of 
interest, etc., and to supply a reasonably healthy growth, 
a large number of new subscriptions must be added to my 
subscription list every month. Therefore don’t forget, 
friends, that as readers you have an obligation to this 
magazine. Tell about the good work it is doing whenever 
occasion offers, or make the occasion if one does not present 
itself. A special combination offer of bulbs with new sub- 
scriptions will be made later, which will make an excellent 
Christmas present. Look for this special offer. 


THE FLOWER GROWER 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings | 


oa AGLee as she is spoke” is certainly characterjy, 
its ambiguity, and one does not have to wander fy 
from his garden to observe it. There are so many uait 
and verbs having different meanings, yet pronounced alike 
that it must be puzzling to the foreigner who may be 
trying to master enough English to enable him to hold g 
job and a hoe at the same time. Suppose we give him g 
dictionary so that he can look up for himself the meaning 
of the various words he hears, and let us hope he hits Upon 
the particular definition that fits the case, for he might be 
puzzled, as an example, by some of the following: 

Plant. The works of a manufacturing establishment 

Stalk. To lie in wait for. 

Stem. To stop. As to “stem the tide.” 

Leaves. Goes away. 

Slip. To slide suddenly. 

Bulb. Electric lamp. Rubber part of an atomizer, 

Root. To cheer for your favorite team. 

Concealed stumbling blocks might also be found jy 
the definitions of other words he might hear that hay 
more than one meaning, such as Flower, Ground, Soil 
Prune, Graft, Lawn, Patch, Sow, Bedding, etc. It is this 
multiplicity of meanings in so many of our English words 
that makes it possible for vaudeville monologists to make 
an easy living. 


ed by 


And then our speech has its incongruities and our 
customs their inconsistencies. We call a train that has 
no diner, no sleeper, no porter, and few conveniences of 
any kind, an “accommodation train.” 

We say “Good morning” as we meet our friends just 
the same when the weather is sloppy as when it’s pleasant; 
and when our salutation is “How do you do?” we don't 
expect to be told, and don’t care a picayune to know 
anyway. 

We salute perfect strangers with the familiarity that 
is due only to our most beloved friends when we begin 
our letters to them with the word, “dear,” and we close the 
same letter with the words, “Yours truly,” when we already 
belong solely to another. 


I have often wondered how the hybrid remontant Roses 
ever came to be termed “Hybrid Perpetuals,” since they 
have with but few exceptions one short period of blooming, 
in June. It would have been more fitting to have named 
the Tea Roses ‘‘Perpetual.” 


———- 


If your gardener was born in Essex or Kent, he may 
have already complained to you that the “bloomin’ Peonies 
have no flowers this year.” And if I should confide the 
fact to you that my wife beats me up nearly every mort 
ing, you needn’t examine my eyes to see if they are black 
and blue. It’s only a confession that she is less lazy 
than I. 


An amusing incident that illustrates how some of the 
sad havoc occasionally wrought by the compositor can g¢ 
by the proof reader was furnished by the account of 4 
swell function in colored society held in the Glad Philos 
pher’s town some while ago. In the evening paper, one 
paragraph describing the event read: “The dining table 
was decorated with a beautiful center-piece upon which 
rested a large bow! of Saliva Splendins.” 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 
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Rose Investigation Needed 
BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


HE readers of THE FLOWER 
"| cower have long ago proved to 

me that they are unusually acute, 
interested and intelligent. I say this 
with gratification, because after a 
dozen years of Rose writing I have 
been through some curious experi- 
ences in connection with the corres- 
pondence that always ensues. One 
good lady in a far western state who 
had read an article of mine in a very 
widely circulated periodical, in which 
I described with some enthusiasm the 
hardy Climbing Roses, wrote me thus: 
“Dear Sir: I saw your ad in the 
I want twelve bulbs of 
the Dorothy Perkins Rose, six red 
and six white.” 

The come-back I have had from the 
readers of THE FLOWER GROWER is 
of a different character, and it is the 
intelligent Rose growers who have 
been gathered together under the 
genial editorship of Mr. Cooper, of 
whom I ask the sort of Rose investi- 
gation that will help us all to more 
Roses and better Roses in more places. 


It is only in the last few years that 
there has been an intermission of the 
tradition that soil for Rose planting 
had to be at least two feet deep, and 
very rich. I believed this “hokum” 
and spent money that I could not 
spare to meet the prescription. My 
first suspicion that somebody had 
stumbled was one Spring when I was 
going over my Rose beds, taking out 
those dead or nearly dead and gen- 
erally getting them in order. Al- 
though a Methodist by general per- 
suasion, I am a Hindu in the dis- 
like of destroying anything that has 
life, and therefore when several of 
these sick Roses were dug up and 
found to have live roots, I put them in 
a little bit of rather rough ground 
which we call “the nursery,” Wholly 
innocent of any artificial fertilizing 
addition, so that they might die in 
peace. They did no such thing, but 
recovered into husky plants within 
the season, or at least three-fourths 
of them did that. I began to wonder 
then whether they had not been suf- 
fering from too much rich food. I 
am fond of ice-cream, but I shouldn’t 
want to make a steady diet of it three 
meals a day, every day. 





HIS year there has been another 

jolt of this sort. Contrary to the 
conditions in the Spring of 1924, 
which provided a bit of Rose heaven 
for us in the Eastern States and gave 
us the easy and satisfactory climate 
of the Pacific Northwest and of Eng- 
land, the Rose season of 1925 was 
characterized, at least at Breeze Hill, 
by scanty rainfall, excessive temper- 


ature, and many high, hot winds dur- 
ing clear sunshine. On one early 
July day I departed from my Roses 
with a feeling of disgust, and motored 
to the home of the Secretary of the 
American Rose Society, there to find 
that his petted Rose-garden was a 
little worse. Going thence to the trial 
garden of the Dreer concern at River- 
ton, I found again sick-looking gar- 
den Roses, and no better conditions 
appeared when I reached New Jersey 
and saw the trial grounds of Bobbink 
& Atkins. 


But in two of these three places— 
in Mr. Pyle’s nurseries at West Grove, 
and in the B. & A. nurseries at Ruth- 
erford—the plants in the open field 
were in fine condition and loaded with 
bloom. They made the year older 
plants in the gardens look like imita- 
tions. 


Now what is the answer? I don’t 
know. Some say that it is over-feed- 
ing; others say that it is because the 
plants I saw in the nursery fields were 
what the English call “maidens,” being 
in their first flush of vigor, never 
having been transplanted. I cher- 
ished this lovely theory to excuse my 
own deficiencies, until another visit 
to Mr. Peterson’s nurseries at Fair 
Lawn showed me old Roses perfectly 
good, full of bloom, and rampantly 
healthy. If it is “maidens” that count, 
then his success with “old maids” is 
notable. 


So my inquiry is as to what the 
inquiring friends who read this Rose 
stuff in THE FLOWER GROWER think 
is the reason for the greater average 
prosperity of the plants in the field 
as compared with those under orderly 
and coddled garden conditions. 


6 By year something happened to 
the color of the American Pillar, 
one of the most active of the hardy 
Climbing Roses, and known now to be 
the great favorite of England, where 
it is more widely used than it is in the 
United States. Was it the extreme 
heat, or the absence of moisture, or 
the hot sun, or the high winds, that 
bleached it out so that it came a dirty 
pale pink instead of a glowing, lovely 
crimson? Who can tell me? 


The books used to say that we had 
to have not only rich soil, but close- 
textured, clayey soil to get any Rose 
happiness. I know a man who is 
planning to take a carload of New 
Jersey soil to Florida because he be- 
lieves this to be the best, but I have 
seen Roses of the utmost vigor grow- 
ing in Florida’s sun that looked as 
if it couldn’t even raise a mortgage, 
let alone a Rose! I have seen Frau 
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Karl Druschki plants grow so dis- 
gracefully big that they were unfit 
to ship, under these same conditions. 
What about the heavy soil theory 
here? 

I am writing in the hope that I will 
get some thoughtful replies and ex- 
periences. Answering a good many 
Rose letters every day, I admit that 
sometimes the prescription hunters 
weary me. Folks write who want to 
be told how they can shut their eyes, 
take some dope I am to tell them 
about, and make Roses grow without 
brains or love. The longer I play 
with the Rose the surer I am that 
there isn’t any prescription that is 
efficacious except one which has in it 
intelligent love as the principal ingre- 
dient, joined to active common sense, 
to see and to apply, to test and to tell, 
to try and to grin when failure 
follows. 

This prescription business I am 
smiling about as I write, because I 
am thinking of another flower I like 
particularly well, the Delphinium, 
which is afflicted at Breeze Hill oc- 
casionally with the hateful ‘disease 
called “blacks.” About any Del- 
phinium lover knows what I mean, 
and if he doesn’t know it he needn’t 
inquire, for he is lucky! 

CLEVER writer—I think it was 

Mrs. Francis King—provided a 
prescription which would certainly 
cure the “blacks.” You took so much 
quicklime and so much tobacco, and 
I think a little sulphur; you slaked 
the lime and the tobacco and the sul- 
phur together, and of the result you 
poured so much (I think it was a 
pint) around each plant. Apparently 
two theories were at the bottom of 
this prescription: One was that a bug 
was somewhere in the root, which if 
the way was opened by the lime would 
get touched by the tobacco and would 
pass away; the other was that the 
soil was acid, and the lime might pos- 
sibly turn it alkaline, in which case 
the tobacco and the sulphur just went 
along for company. 

A little investigating and inquiring 
and reading, and some perfectly def- 
inite trying, have disclosed, particu- 
larly after using the fine little La- 
Motte Soil Field Indicator set, which 
determines soil alkalinity or soil 
acidity, that the whole business prob- 
ably rests on whether the soil in which 
the Delphiniums are is acid or alka- 
line. If it is acid there seems to be 
an invitation to the mean disease 
classed as “blacks;” if it is alkaline, 
and strongly alkaline at that, the Del- 
phiniums seem to flourish without 
trouble. 

It is this Delphinium experience 
that has made me all the more dubious 
about the prescription business, and 
I am reminded again of the way in 
which real scientists sometimes show 
their dislike for prescriptions. I have 
been blamed with being somewhat of 
a photographer. Many yedrs ago as 
a member of the Philadelphia Photo- 
graphic Society I greatly enjoyed the 
meetings of that notable organization. 


a 
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One night Dr. Benjamin Sharp, who 
was Professor of Chemistry at the 
University of Pennsylvania, showed 
some lantern slides of Alaska scenery 
which he had toned to a wonderful 
deep blue, giving the ice a chilliness 
that caused the spectators to shiver. 
He told us promptly what the chemical 
was that had been used to make this 





change in the color of the film of the 
lantern-slide. Someone asked “How 
much did you use, Doctor?” Looking 
foolish for a second, the scientist re- 


plied, “Oh, I just put in a lump!” 


I want Rose experiences and kicks 
and inquiries and thought. I can get 
along without prescriptions for a 
while! 





The Beautiful Cosmos 


BY LENA MCVEIGH, (Virginia) 


OW welcome the seed catalogues 
H are and how eagerly we look 
them over with pencil and pad, 
ready to jot down the seeds and plants 


starry pink, white and red blossoms 
on long graceful stems, well above the 
soft green foliage. 

Even with the outdoor world covered 





A profuse display of Cosmos bloom 


needed to make real our visions and 
dreams of the flower garden to be. 
There are so many things we want, 
so many that the flower catalogues as- 
sure us we must have, that we with 
limited purses and limited space pause 
in despair. What shall we choose, 
how decide between all these wonder- 
ful flowers, on the few that can be 
ours this year? This is something 
each will have to decide for himseif, 
guided by his own taste, location, and 
so many things that have to be taken 
into consideration. 


I can’t tell you what not to get, 
but I can beg you not to miss the joy 
and beauty to be had from two ten 
cent packets of Cosmos—a packet of 
the mixed single and a packet of the 
mixed double. I verily believe that 
every Cosmos seed sown will germi- 
nate; and they are so easily raised, 
so wonderfully beautiful! Mine were 
a joy from July to late into November 
last season, and the more we cut them 
for the house and friends the more 
they bloomed. We had them in the 
Peony bed and near the Dahlias, and 
a lovelier sight I’ve never seen. The 
whole bed was a mass of the great 


with a mantle of snow and ice I can 
close my eyes and see again the lovely 
picture they made—equally pretty 
From dewy morn ’till darkness hid 
them from view. Far more beautiful 
is this memory picture than the ac- 
companying illustration is, for it only 
shows one little corner of the bed 
and can give no adequate idea of the 
beauty we reveled in for months. 

If I had to choose between the 
double and the single, I would have 
a difficult task—both are so lovely and 
while the coloring is the same, yet 
they are so different—I don’t see how 
I could do without either, and both 
are equally easy to raise to perfection. 


I must tell you that while I had 
them in such quantities last season 
they were all self-seeded. I had se- 
cured seed and planned to sow them 
as usual, but serious sickness in the 
family prevented. Imagine my joy 
when on visiting my Peony bed I 
found Cosmos everywhere. All I had 
to do for my beauties was to keep the 
weeds out, and pinch the plants back 
well to assure stout well branched 
bushes. They should have been staked 
but again I was prevented from carry- 
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ing cut my plans, and a heavy wi 
storm blew them down early jp 
Summer, but it did not appear 
matter, they only raised their heads 
the higher until there was nothi 
to be seen but a sea of Cosmos het 
there and everywhere. * 


Now, FLOWER GROWER readers wh 
have never had the joy of raising 
Cosmos, try a few another year a 
I know you will never willingly g0 
through another Summer without 
them. 


I know nothing that yields so Many 
flowers and so continuously as a bush 
of Cosmos, and how beautiful they are 
for the vases—they need no arrang. 
ing, only to be cut and put in. &% 
graceful and showy are they, that g 
vase beautifies any room and charms 
all eyes. Another virtue and I am 
through: It is wonderful how long 
they last when cut. Try them! 





The Compost Heap in Making 


Composting is an ancient and valuable 
means of fertilizing that is seldom prac. 
ticed but upon which we must now de. 
pend for our chief manurial supplies 
since the automobile has displaced the 
horse and supplies of stable manure are 
not available in cities and towns except 
at great expense. The chief value of 
barnyard manure in addition to the ac. 
tual fertilizing elements it contains is in 
providing humus for the soil. Humus is 
decayed vegetable matter, the chief con- 
stituent of the light, black soil we find 
under forest trees, brown upon the sur- 
face with the finely powdered but not yet 
thoroughly decayed forest leaves. It is 
the chief component of the black prairie 
soil made by hundreds of years of 
vegetation rotting annually while fresh 
vegetation springs up to repeat the 
process. 


We may hasten and increase this proe- 
ess of renovating and replenishing the 
soil by the compost heap in the back 
yard. This is merely a pile of vegetable 
material coilected during the year and 
piled up to decay—autumn leaves, lawn 
rakings, weeds pulled from the garden, 
pea vines, bean vines, and other vegetable 
refuse from the garden. None of it 
should be burned or thrown away. 


Pile it in a flat-topped heap. Moisture 
hastens the rotting. Add to the pile all 
season, wetting down occasionally, and 
the following Spring the upper portions 
can be removed and the decayed and par- 
tially decayed matter at the bottom of 
the heap, should be spaded into the gar- 
den beds. Let the top layer become the 
bottom layer of the new compost heap as 
it is already well on its way to decay. 

The compost not only adds fertilizer 
in itself but it improves the texture of 
the soil. Humus is a vegetable sponge 
which holds moisture in suspension and is 
the great ameliorating factor for light, 
sandy soils. It also improves the tex- 
ture of heavy soils. 


While the compost heap is unsightly, 
it is becoming more and more of a garden 
necessity. A plan devised by a Chicago 
garden club is worth considering in this 
connection. One of its members with 8 
small back yard, in which a compost heap 
was too conspicuous to be tolerated, hit 
upon the plan of a double back fence, the 
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or ten feet according to the 
weet t the lot in front of the line fence. 
Seen these two fences and carefully 
eat from public view a compost 
heap may be constructed, garbage and 
ash can hidden from view, a small tool 
hed may be constructed and various 
boxes and coverings for plants stored 
until they are needed. 





The plan has proved practical and has 
been put in use by club members. The 
fence in this garden club member’s gar- 
den was so well draped with vines that 
the presence of the back yard skeletons 
it concealed was unsuspected until she 
led the way through the gate and showed 
the garden properties behind it. 


—(National Garden Bureau) 





Lost in the Woods* 


A True Story 
CHRONICLED BY MARGARET WADE 


(Concluded from August issue) 


‘Again he listened intently, and with 
all the keenness of ears trained to every 
smallest woods-sound. Presently from 
far away in that northward toward which 
he had been hopefully travelling came 
the long-drawn-out, quavering howl of 
the great gray timber Wolf. It is a 
fearsome sound, this; and with all our 
boasted civilization there are few of us 
who could hear it without feeling that 
quivering of nerves along the spine that 
is a heritage of something that in ages 
past raised our hairy forefathers’ 
hackles at such a sound, just as we see, 
today, the hair stand up along a dog’s 
back at sight or sound of an ancient en- 
emy. But the hunter of this tale does 
not let any such emotional reaction alarm 
him; first-hand knowledge of the wild 
has made him practical and he knows 
that in reality there is little to fear from 
this creature as we know him. He could 
imagine the animal even then slinking 
away, as is its wont, farther still from 
any sound or scent of humankind. No 
need, then, to search farther for the boy 
in that direction; were he out there, any- 
where, there would have been no timber- 
wolf in the same direction to howl, in 
fear, an answer to his call. 


He turned, then, directly west, and 
began to travel again as fast as the un- 
dergrowth would permit; for daylight 
was fast fading now, and the air taking 
on the added chill of night. Presently 
he heard a single, smart report, faintly 
borne from its distance, but easily rec- 
ognizable as that slap of a Beaver’s tail 
upon still water by which it alarms its 
colony of the approach of an enemy; and 
listening again he could barely catch 
the sound of running water. There must 
be a river before him, but the sound of 
water meant shallows that would afford 
a crossing. He reached it soon, and 
crossed upon the dam which the Beavers, 
those marvellous pioneers and past mas- 
ters in engineering, had built. But in the 
gathering darkness and his haste the 
hunter did something he had never done 
before in all his years of breaking new 
trails through unknown wildernesses— 
he set his foot so carelessly upon one of 
the brace-poles of the dam that it rolled 
beneath him; the next instant he was 
floundering in the low water below it, 
wet to the knees. 

Quickly out again, he was once more 
on his way, straight west as before. But 
now he found himself off the high lands 
he had been travelling, and into bog and 
marsh that at times became impassable. 
Time and again he was compelled to stop 


*Copyright, 1923, Margaret Wade. 


and detour some pond, or some shaking 
quagmire that could not be trusted to 
bear him safely. All about him was pro- 
found darkness, now, and utter silence 
except for the distant “Whoo-00! Whoo- 
oo!” that told where a great Horned Owl 
was coming out to seek his prey. At 
length he became conscious that his feet 
were hurting him and realized the seri- 
ousness of his mishap at the dam; for if 
he were to save even himself he must 
get away from here, he knew, to some 
place where he could build a fire, dry 
out his wet shoes and trousers, and get 
warmth back into these members that 
would otherwise soon freeze. 


At this, he turned northward again, 
seeking once more the high lands where 
he might find Birch and Alders with 
which to start his fire. But strangeiy as 
it seemed to him, he did not reach high 
land. He was setting his course, now, 
by the stars, with the evening star, 
more brilliant and beautiful it seemed 
then ever before, shining steadfastly 
there, low in the west. 


Still he fought his way through the 
swamp that seemed to have no ending. 
His progress became a test of endurance. 
He must go on walking, must keep the 
blood circulating, or his feet would surely 
freeze; he must find solid ground and 
firewood. Yet there were times when he 
doubted his ability to do either. Though 
farther and farther he went, the fast- 
nesses of morass in which he was caught 
seemed to have no end, unless, indeed, 
they were but leading him into an end 
that was deep water. 

Suddenly the thought came to him 
that he had been forgetting to call. Here 
he had gone on all this long time, so en- 
grossed with his own predicament that 
he had actually forgotten that he was 
searching for a boy. The lad might be 
anywhere in this sodden wilderness. 


He stopped then, and, not very hope- 
fully it is true, called aloud as before: 
“Yo, ho! Tommy!” 

Out of the blackness before him, with 
startling suddenness, came the mumbled 
answer as if spoken by someone all but 
overcome with sleep: “Yes, yes; here I 
am.” 


Again he shouted: “Is that you, Tom 
—?” And once more he had an answer: 
“Yes, yes; who are you?” 

He called his name; then he shouted 
again, listening closely this time for the 
exact direction from which the answer 
would come so that he might follow’ it. 
Strangely no answer came. All was 
silent again as a desert. Again and 
again he called. No answer. 
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What could that mean? Surely there 
had been a boy there! Momentarily he 
doubted his own senses—wondered, al- 
most, if his own wits had not played 
him false—if the very earnestness of 
his desire had not tricked him into a 
vain imagining that he had heard the 
boy’s voice. 


This was only for a moment, though. 
Sound reason reasserting itself shook off 
this morbid fancy. He knew that had 
been nothing other than a human, an- 
swering voice; and it had been compara- 
tively close, too, out there in the shadow- 
less gloom. 


Carefully, then, he set his face in the 
direction from which he thought the 
sound had come, and went on. And pres- 
ently he found him, lain down upon the 
cold, wet earth for the last time in his 
utter weariness and grief. 


He struck a match and looked into 
the boy’s face; all swollen and stained 
and tear-furrowed. Looked him up and 
down; his body inert with weariness and 
despair, the clothing all torn, so badly, 
indeed, that from the thighs down, where 
the undergrowth had snatched at him as 
he ran wild in his distress of mind, he 
was quite naked, even his foot coverings 
so broken that they no longer gave any 
adequate protection to his bruised feet. 

He lifted him up and asked him again 
if he were Tom —. “Yes, yes; I’m all 
right. Yes, yes; yes, yes; yes, I’m all 
right.” He kept repeating these simplest 
of words in a_ half-conscious daze. 
At length he seemed to realize that de- 
liverance had come; and, with this, his 
first question was of his mother. “Does 
my mother know I’m lost?” he asked. 
Then: “Mister, will you take me out? 
I’ve got a hundred and eighty dollars I’ll 
give you if you'll take me out to the 
railroad. I think my feet are frozen.” 

The man soothed him, fed him some of 
the bread and butter he had brought, 
though he would not eat much, and 
tried to encourage him to walk. They 
started, the hunter with one arm about 
the boy’s trembling form, and their two 
guns in his other hand. 


Questioned as to why he had not con- 
tinued to answer his calls, it appeared 
that his rescuer’s name wrought in his 
disordered mind some connection with 
the name of a wicked character in a book 
he had been reading; he had thought he 
was only imagining it; he had been 
frightened—it was all a bad dream, the 
real more terrifying, ofttimes, than the 
illusionary. 

It was slow going at first, and before 
they had gone far the lad was almost 
ready to give up again as his. feet were 
now very painful; this, hard as it made 
it for both, was good news to the man 
as it told him they were at least not 
frozen. After a time he was able to 
walk more easily, and they made some- 
what better progress, going south, the 
man taking his directions as before by 
the stars. 


Presently the hunter raised his gun 
and fired four shots into the air. 

“You’re firing signal shots!” exclaimed 
the boy. 

Signal shots! 

Dear readers, does anyone of you know 
—can anyone who has not been there 
imagine—how beautiful the sound of 
mere rifle shots can be when they signal 
a rescue effected, a child restored to san- 
ity and safety, and a home released from 
sorrowing and given back its own! A 
vital message ringing through the dark 
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night. Glad tidings borne out upon the 
frosty air. 


Signal shots! 


Presently they reached the railway, its 
polished rails gleaming faintly in the 
cold starlight and carrying a faint, 
rhythmic humming, gradually becoming 
more distinct, that told of the old sec- 
tion hand-car bearing friends to meet 
them. Soon they had come up with them, 
and strong, loving hands reached out 
to the boy and his rescuer and drew them 
into their welcoming circle. 

Talk about your chariots of bronze 
and ivory leaping behind the polished 
hoofs of Araby; talk about your gilded 
barges of state, rich with purple and 
gems; talk about your golden argosies 
borne on the wings of favoring winds! 
Talk about them if you will, but not to 
me. Take ’em away; take ’em away. 
There never was an argosy laden with a 
cargo more precious than that drab old 
hand-car bore back along the clicking 
rails; never a greater burden of happi- 
ness and pride bestrode any chariot than 
was crowded onto its scarred and bat- 
tered platform; never any ship seemed 
more nearly winged than its raw iron 
wheels whirling before the impetus of 
sturdy arms and bending backs and the 
thrill of gratitude that moved them. 

Very soon indeed it seemed now they 
were at the man’s home camp, the lost 
boy fed and bathed and wrapped in 
warmed blankets, while the magic words 
of his safety were flashed along the miles 
of copper wire that lined the sky be- 
tween to give the message to his anxious 
father and mother. 

This, dear readers, is a true story of 
an actual happening, that bleak autumn 
evening, years ago now, in the vast forest 
regions of Northern Ontario. It is told 
here in effect just as the hunter himself 
has told it, again and again—just as the 
boy himself would tell it, so far as lies 
in his power. 

Who was the boy? Tom Faught, at 
the time one of a band of imaginary pi- 
rates or highwaymen or something of 
the sort and who might—who knows?— 
but for the cleansing flame of this ter- 
rible experience have fallen short of the 
clean, fine manliness that is now his; 
only a lad then, but one who later en- 
listed with the Canadian Expeditionary 
Forces to the Great War, going into the 
conflict a private and returning a dis- 
tinguished officer with a row of decora- 
tions across the breast of his tunic that 
many an older man might well covet; 
only a boy with a hundred and eighty 
dollars that in his delirium he tried to 
press upon his deliverer, but which later 
he expended wisely toward a technical 
education he had never before given 
thought to, so that he won prominence 
in time as the youngest dispatcher in 
the employ of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. 

And the man, who was he? He was— 
and is—that man of parts, Jack Miner, 
Nature-taught man of the woods, mighty 
hunter, gifted naturalist and writer, and 
friend alike to beast and bird and all 
mankind. 

Just one thing more remains to be 
told in this story. 

Were you to ask Jack Miner how he 
did it he would tell you, as I have heard 
him tell others, that he did nothing of 
himself. To acknowledge the helplessness 
the sense of which was borne in upon 
him in those vast, trackless leagues of 
forest, and seek the guidance of the all- 
seeing eye of God and the upholding of 
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His omnipotent hand was the only thing 
left to him. 


Why was he there at all, a hundred 
miles farther than there was any call for 
him to go, a hundred miles farther than 
he had ever gone before? Why, when 
he had set his face in one direction, was 
he turned back by the howl of the lone, 
lean, timber-wolf, and from another by 
the deepening marsh? What was it led 
him, by reason of his own sorry plight, 
to the very place where the boy lay, so 
close to the gateway of Death? To all 
of these questions there is but one an- 
swer; and it we can express in a para- 
phrase of William Carruth’s poem, and 
say: 

“Some of us call it luck and 
fortune, Others call it God.” 


And that is just exactly what Jack 
Miner would tell you, and what he would 
call the Power that led him. Yes, he 
would tell you, were you to ask him, that 
had he been the veriest scoffer, the bas- 
est unbeliever, an utter infidel, he could 
not have passed through this experience 
and remained insensible to the influence 
of an over-ruling Power, working, it is 
true, in mysterious ways, but toward 
ends that are never-failing, never-chang- 
ing in their purpose of a loving bringing 
back of the erring and lost into the 
warm, enfolding gladness and safety of 
Home. 

“This my son was dead and 


is alive again; he was lost 
and is found.” 





A Window Garden for the Cottager 


FT gpsvocerttarm this garden is for 
everybody, it will appeal most to 
those who have no bay window, be- 
cause of its efficiency, whilst demand- 
ing only potting earth, and to be well- 
lighted, heated and watered, with the 
minimum of care. The plainest cot- 
tage window is equally efficient with 
the bay. With a built-in cupboard in 
one corner of room, and press in cor- 
ner opposite, the space before the 
sunny window between, is even 
warmer than the bay, being built-in 
and equally well lighted. This with 
no expense but the inner foundation 
walls, to conserve moisture. 


With cement now on the market; 
our expert workman need but to be 
told the size, where and what you de- 
sire. They furnish everything, and 
give you porch floors, steps, pillars, 
window and door sills, as substantial 
and beautiful as if of polished marble, 
with the minimum of cost, for the 
handy man may do his own work, 
equally substantial. 


Were I building today, I would make 
cement walls for the plant room fif- 
teen inches above floor level, with a 
ten inch seat across in front, arched 
over the floor, where not occupying 
space available for other things, whilst 
adding seating capacity to the room; 
thus practically enlarging the little 
garden. If given a flowering shrub, 
in tub, next the wall of each end; a 
taller plant if stood on floor in front 
of casing of cupboard door, each side, 
where not a chair would stand, will 
embellish the entire room, as would 
no other decoration. 


i 
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I would have a built-in window bo 
between the window casings, se 
by seven inch, for six inch pots: the 
sash resting on a four inch partitig 
with a larger plant box outside th u, 
to be built solidly with the wal, 
time is not distant when the demand 
will place these window boxes 
hollow cement blocks for buildings on 
the market, same as bricks and hard. 
ware. 


The work completed, you spede the 
ground same as if outside, give drain. 
age, fill with “potting earth,” and you 
will have secured an ideal garden 
protected from the elements at no ag. 
ditional cost, as long as the hong 
stands. As with other gardens, jt, 
beauty depends on the choice of 
plants and taste displayed in their }p. 
cation. You will naturally drape the 
walls with your favorite vine, ang 
festoon the arch, using one hanging 
basket, with window bracket shelves. 
These, however, are no part of the gar. 
den and require almost daily care, | 


SARAH A. PLEas 








Little Gem Calla 


In attempting a description of the 
Little Gem Calla about the only thing 
one can say is that when properly 
grown it is a perfect miniature Calla 
Lily. It only grows about a foot in 
height with an abundance of lustrous 
dark green leaves that, on large well 
grown specimens, form quite a clump 
or cluster, from which the flower 
stems arise to a height of about 
twelve inches and, considering the 
size of the plant, are of fair size, and 
a pure white color. They are freely 
produced as long as the plant is ina 
state of growth, so that a well de 
veloped plant is seldom _ without 
flowers. 


In cultivation this Calla should be 
given a well drained pot or pan pro 
portionate to the size of the plant 
and a rich loamy soil in which some | 
bone meal has been mixed. In the 
winter months they should be givena 
light sunny situation, a temperature 
from 65 to 70 degrees, and an abun 
dant supply of water, both overhead 
and at the roots; and, when the pot 
is well filled with roots, give liquid 
manure occasionally, for it must k 
remembered that this Calla does not 
require a season of rest, but should be | 
kept in a state of growth the er 
tire year through. 


The plants do best when slightly 
pot bound. Over-potting, imperfect 
drainage, and an improper supply of 
moisture, and an endeavor to fort 
the plants into a state of rest during 
the summer months, are really the 
cause of failure in the cultivation d 
this charming plant. It is advisable 
to plant out for the summer months 
in a deep well enriched border, in # 
partially shaded situation, where the) 
can be well supplied with water at 
times. 

CHAS. E. PARNELL 
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Tulips, Color Combinations, &c. 
BY BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


know whether to plant her Tu- 

lips in front of her Irises or be- 
hind them. I have grown both kinds 
py the thousands for a series of years, 
and have yet to discover that either 
has the slightest preference in the 
matter. As to which will be the more 
satisfactory to the gardener, it does 
not matter. I have never known a 
gardener who planted for effect to get 
any effect other than the only abso- 
jutely perfect one. I do not blame 
them for that; it is the perfectly 
natural result of their interest in and 
enthusiasm for their work, in con- 
junction with the natural beauty of 
the plants and flowers themselves. 
There is a thing or two, though, that 
makes me tired. 

Every once in a while someone bobs 
up with an announcement, apparently 
supposed to be absolutely original, and 
presumably the result of the concen- 
trated brain energy of the family for 
generations, that some certain yellow 
flower is perfectly lovely in conjunc- 
tion with some certain purple flower. 
Of course:—they’re both lovely, and 
pure yellow, like pure white, goes 
with any color ;—mostly. 

Every once in a while, too, someone 
objects to any red flowers in the plant- 
ing, wouldn’t have it, red is vicious, 
swears, fights, spits and scratches. 
At the St. Louis Fair, in the German 
chemicals, I saw an exhibit of a 
quarter of a million, or maybe two or 
three million, tubes of coal-tar dyes, 
no two alike. In these hundreds of 
thousands of colors, there must have 
been at least, say, twelve reds, each 
different from all the others, and each 
with color affinities different from the 
others. So it is with the flowers: If 
one red clashes, there is another red 
that will not. 

I get tired of seeing references to 
“the common old blue Flag,” and “the 
common old crimson Piney of our 
grandmothers’ gardens.” What kinds 
are they? Search me. What is com- 
mon to me is most likely uncommon 
to everybody in the next county. Of 
old blue Flags I’ve seen a number that 
looked common to me, and, of the one- 
hundred million others of my neigh- 
bors, probably several of them have 
seen several other common old blue 
Flags. Now comes the refreshing at- 
tempt to clear up the mystery with 
the assertion that it is the pumila. 
Maybe so, but, in my manifold pere- 
grinations in this vale of tears, I have 
run across one yard-planting of it. 
Common, yes, to someone else, but 
not to me. 

As to the Piney, to me it was old 
Fragrans, which my mother brought 
to the west in the late sixties. To 
Many others it was doubtless the 
Same; to some probably Delachei; to 
some Louis van Houtte; to some 
Purpurea Superba; to others some- 


A CORRESPONDENT wishes to 


thing else. The authorities say, per- 
haps correctly in the main, that it 
was Officinalis Rubra. Maybe so, for 
I once found a red Officinalis in a yard 
planting; but, when they refer to its 
poor qualities as the reason it is hard 
to get those acquainted with it, in- 
terested in the vastly more beautiful 
modern creations, I think some ques- 
tions. To be sure, there is a vast 
variety of beauty in the varied col- 
ors and forms of the new creations 
that cannot be in any one flower, but 
there are highly-praised new varieties 
that cannot look this old one in the 
face. 

Every little while someone wants 
me to tell him what kind of “Lily” 
it is he has in bloom at his house. 
To the general public, every strange 
flower is a Lily, utterly regardless of 
what it looks like. Sometimes I wish 
the word “Lily” would go out of ex- 
istence. 

There is the one, too, who, seeing 
a row of single Peonies in the dis- 
tance, goes into ecstasies over their 
beauty, and, on closer inspection, 
turns away in choicely-worded dis- 
gust: Also the fellow who declares a 
bunch of Gladioli the most beautiful 
flowers he ever saw, and then, dis- 
covering they have no smell, denies 
that they are even pretty. Self-con- 
fessed liars, both. 

However, I have a nasty notion or 
two about colors myself. A yellow 
Gladiolus I admire, and a red one, 
but one that is a yaller-red, like the 
popular (with all due respect for the 
lady for whom it is named) Mrs. 
Francis King, I want to hunt a quiet 
place and have somebody fan me. 


| hy IS of Tulips, though, that I feel 
qualified to talk,—the late ones. To 
preface my remarks, all Tulips are 
beautiful in the sun, but, if some are 
more so than others in the shade, 
the same differences must exist in the 
sunshine, even if not so obvious. In 
my judging of varieties I have elab- 
orated a few principles which, without 
explanation, doubtless seem harshly 
arbitrary. Before discussing classes, 
too, while it is proper to say that 
with some varieties it may be difficult 
to say just in what class they belong, 
the fact remains that, when the 
Breeders suddenly became fashionable 
and high in price, many of the Dar- 
wins deserted to that class, and doubt- 
less a good many new varieties were 
entered there which otherwise would 
have been entered as Darwins. 

Length of Stem. For cut-flower 
purposes good length of stem is neces- 
sary, and short stems need not be 
tolerated, as practically all colors can 
be secured on long stems. For bed- 
ding, however, the short stems are 
better. 

Speckled. Of these the Rembrants 
are typical, and many exquisite color 
combinations are found; yet, however 
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beautiful a speckled Tulip may be as 
an individual, it lacks character, and 
in masses, whether bouquets or bed- 
ding, it is disappointing. A first 
bloom of this type, which is a form 
of degeneracy from the plain-colored 
varieties, may be superb in its broad 
color bands, but these split up smaller 
and smaller year by year until all 
character is lost. 

Suffusion colors. Many of the Cot- 
tage Tulips have a hairline of pink 
on the edge of the petal, which suf- 
fuses throughout the petal as the 
flower ages. If this pink were a 
fresh color, it would not be so bad, but 
it is a sad color, to me a death color. 

“Star Center.” There is a color- 
series of Darwin Tulips having a cen- 
ter nearly black, outlined with a dis- 
tinct line of pearly white. The colors 
range from bright scarlet to deepest 
brown. In the sun these are perhaps 
the most vivid of all Tulips, like glow- 
ing coals of fire. Indoors they do not 
look like flowers at all, but more like 
sealing-wax. 

Brown. Rich in color though they 
may be, Tulip bloom tainted with 
brown in their coloring are by indoor 
light dingy, dirty, and lifeless in color 
effect, and detract from the effect of 
the cleaner-toned colors with which 
they may be mixed in a bouquet. Dark 
colors that are clean and brilliant 
heighten the effect of the lighter color 
in a bouquet, but the dingy browns 
deaden them. This hits at many 
Darwins and most of the Breeders. 
Velvet King, however, is of a brown 
that is brown for its own sake, and 
a brilliant flower, though dark. 

Dark centers. Many of the Darwin 
Tulips have dark purple centers, or 
blue. So far, so good; but these 
purple centers, as the flowers age, 
send their color suffusing throughout 
the petal, degrading the color of the 
flower. An example of this is Pride 
of Haarlem, which, up to the time of 
opening, is of a faultless color, and a 
color that blends well with the other 
Darwin colors. The color of Farn- 
combe Sanders, on the other hand, a 
variety having a center nearly white, 
remains clear as long as the flower 
lasts. While many of these dark- 
centered flowers are very beautiful, 
the real joy in the Darwin Tulips 
comes from varieties having centers 
white or nearly so. 

Bigness. Bigness is not in any way 
an element of beauty in a flower, and 
there are four qualities more impor- 
tant: color, form, substance, texture. 
In any kind of flower extreme size is 
nearly always purchased at the cost 
of one or more of these more impor- 
tant qualities. With Tulips, the 
biggest flowers, noticeably among the 
Breeders, are thin in substance, and 


‘therefore also thin in color, and lack 


staunchness in character effect. 





Don’t overlook the “Lost -in the 
Woods,” Jack Miner story, in this 
issue; and, more important, don’t over- 
look the Jack Miner articles to follow. 

















THE IMPORTANCE OF “ROGUING” 


Those who have purchased named va- 
rieties of certain bulbs, and were later 
disappointed to find their stock badly 
mixed, can well appreciate the tedious 
task of roguing and the trouble and ex- 
pense that it causes. 

This expense is not confined to the 
purchaser alone, but also to the one from 
whom the bulbs were purchased, for cer- 
tainly we cannot expect a_ satisfied 
patron of one who receives an order of 
badly mixed bulbs; neither can we ex- 
pect them to recommend us for new 
business. 

As the time is near when Gladioli will 
start blooming, let us get out our plant- 
ing record, check it up with the ones as 
they bloom to make sure that we made 
no mistake in the planting record, then 
while working among them, when we 
notice a rogue in bloom do not pass it 
up with the thought that within a few 
days we will either mark it or dig it 
up, but attend to it right now for we 
may not get around to it until the bloom 
is gone and it has lost its identity. We 
better lose a few less expensive bulbs 
than have dissatisfied customers. 


Some time ago I purchased a named 
white variety of Peony from a grower, 
and when it bloomed I found it to be 
pink. After notifying the grower of the 
error he advised me that if I ordered 
some more stock the following season 
and would call it to his attention he 
would replace it with true stock. Such 
a display of indifference in correcting 
an error in my opinion is not good busi- 
ness, and it caused me to feel that the 
same trouble would exist with future 
orders. My next season’s order never 
has and never will go forward to that 
grower. 


With the most careful handling at 
times accidents will occur resulting in 
mixed stock, but where such takes place 
and it is called to the grower’s attention 
by the purchaser and it is too late to 
replace the stock that season, the grower 
should make a record where it will come 
to his attention the following season, 
then voluntarily correct the error with 
true stock although he does not receive 
a return order. 

Let us all keep in mind that any 
named variety placed on the market full 
of rogues is poor bulb stock no matter 
how larve, plump and healthy the bulbs 


may be. 
R. H. CANNELL, (Neb.) 


THE PEEN-TO PEACH 
FOR FLOWERS 


Ten years ago, I ordered from a 
nursery in the state of Florida a few 
Peen-to Peach trees. This is a Chinese 
variety, and while I had my doubts 
about it succeeding in my latitude of 
35 degrees north, I was fully determined 
to give it a trial. When the trees were 


received, I presented one of them to my 
nearest neighbor who planted it in her 
yard. 

The trees that I set out grew rapidly 
and developed into strong healthy trees, 
— almost invariably, they bloomed in 
the 


month of January. And what a 


gorgeous display of blossoms these trees 


did make! The normal time for a Peach 
tree to bloom with us with a fair chance 
of not having its fruit killed by sudden 
cold snaps, is from the first to the 20th 
of March. 

But the Peen-to Peach was too pre- 
cocious for our climate. In the ten years 
that I was growing the Peen-to, there 
were very few years that succeeded in 
maturing its fruit, and when the trees 
did bear, they produced not over a dozen 
Peaches each. But what a _ peculiar 
shaped Peach the Peen-to is! Did you 
ever see a Peach of this variety? If not, 
it will be worth your time for the educa- 
tional value to plant a tree or two. The 
Peen-to Peach is shaped more like a 
disc than anything, with one point of 
its seed almost protruding on each side. 

But let me tell you that this variety 
of Peach is undoubtedly one cf the 
‘peachiest’ of Peaches that I have ever 
tasted. Its flesh is firm, sweet, waxy, 
and has the old time texture and flavor 
to it that you have read about in history. 
But of course, since my trees were not 
returning any fruit, after I became 
pretty well acquainted with it, I cut the 
trees down, for I did not feel that I could 
spare the space they occupied. But I 
have regretted that I destroyed all of the 
trees, for I-could well have afforded to 
have let the trees stand as mid-winter 
flowering shrubs. That is just what my 
neighbor is doing with hers, and the 
Peen-to furnishes her with blooming 
flowers for decorative purposes for a 
number of weeks in the cold bleak Win- 
ter when flowers are scarce indeed. My 
neighbor let a shoot grow up below the 
bud. The Peen-to part of the tree pro- 
duces blossoms from about the tenth of 
January to the middle of February and, 
about the time it ceases to bloom, 
the root-stock tree takes up the work and 
keeps the flowers up to the middle of 
March. 

Since I have experimented with this 
variety in my neighborhood, a number 
of families have become acquainted with 
its weakness in blooming so early in the 
year and seized the opportunity of util- 
izing it for a flowering shrub, and they 
are securing flowers at a time when the 
most of the other shrubs are enjoying 
their deep mid-winter sleep. 


RoBert SPARKS WALKER, (Tenn.) 


ASPIRIN AND CUT FLOWERS 


Just after the report of aspirin in- 
jury to cut flowers had been sent to 
THE FLOWER GROWER a friend of the 
writer raised the question just as Mr. 
Auten does, that it was resuscitation 
and rejuvenation rather than prolonga- 
tion of life for which the drug was ad- 
vocated and that the tests should have 
been conducted with this in mind. Prob- 
ably anything that would do the one 
would also do the other, but luckily the 
proponent of the idea had at hand a vase 
of Marigolds that were spent and droop- 
ing though in a refrigerator at the time. 
Two drooping branches were freshly 
broken from the same stem and placed 
respectively in water and in water with 
aspirin added. In an hour both were 
equally fresh showing that the drug was 
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quite unnecessary. By 24 ho 

spray in aspirin showed the characte the 
damage to foliage while the other te 
mained in perfect condition. » 


_ True, there is such a fascination al 
investing plants with sensation 
other attributes of animals and hy 
that many people would rather belj 
it than not. Since life in its simpleg 
form sometimes leaves even the scientin: 
in a quandary whether to declare jt Plant 
or animal why may not a sick plant re. 
spond to stimulating drugs 





: even as 
animals are known to do? So rung the 
argument, but if we would get at the 


facts any sentimentalism must be held 
in abeyance until rigidly controlled tests 
have proven for or against. 


While the scientist may not be able 
to divest himself altogether of precon. 
ceived ideas, it is at least his constant 
endeavor to approach every question 
with an open mind, and he is not like} 
to publish results on the basis of “one 
or two tests” as Mr. Auten assumes, In 
the case of these aspirin tests another 
trained scientist sat in with the author 
at the game, one a frankly expreggeq 
skeptic, the other expressing something 
of a hope that the result might be fayor. 
able. Of course to have presented glj 
the details of a scientific investigation 
would have been to over-burden Typ 
FLOWER GROWER with matters only 
suited to a journal devoted to science 
rather than the pleasures of horticulture, 
It is frankly admitted that these ex. 
periments did not “cover all the possi- 
bilities” but in view of the fact that none 
of the many tests made showed any. 
thing but injury it seemed hardly neces. 
sary to carry the investigation farther. 


J. MARION SHULL 


SOWING FINE SEEDS 
In regard to sowing very fine seeds 
such as Poppy and Portulaca seeds: | 
notice that all seed catalogues advise 
mixing the seeds with sand, “to permit 
an even distribution of the seeds.” 


My little home-made way is far better, 
I empty the salt shaker on my dining 
table, pour the seeds into it, screw on 
the cap, and proceed. A light tap from 
my finger tip controls the flow of seed 
perfectly, and the large area which can 
be covered by using this method is 
enough to rejoice any flower lover's 
heart. This Spring I sowed seeds of 
double Portulacas, letting the seeds out 
only in little groups six inches apart. 
Each little group is up, and all I need 
to do when they are large enough, is to 
remove all but one or two of the strong- 
est in each group, and my work is done. 
No endless thinning out to do. 


Mrs. Howarp M. WERNTz, ( Penna.) 


PITY THE POOR RHUBARB! 


This is not for the market gardeners. 
They have their own methods. Let them 
speak for themselves. But so many of 
the writer’s friends have exclaimed over 
the luxurious growth of Rhubarb, and 
have inquired by what method it was 
produced, that it may be of interest to 
others. 

As for the method,—I have none, other 
than a top dressing of wood ashes m 
the Fall, and, of course, watering during 
a dry time. But the rule I would like 
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e small home garden owner 
to ee TF icast twice as much as you 
ee, and don’t give any away. 

This is not as sordid as it sounds. There 
‘<q reason. It so often occurs, that the 
he sekeeper will use quite a bit of Rhu- 
en in the early Spring, and then a 


little later will notice some fine stalks © 


‘nk: “There! there is no use in 
“ oa Rhubarb Soing to waste. I 
will take it over to Mrs. So-and-so. 
Which is a very kind thought; and Mrs. 
S. is undoubtedly pleased to receive a 
cutting of fresh Rhubarb. But it is 
tough on the Rhubarb! 

rouble is,—many people are so 
ened to thinking of Rhubarb as 
a food, that they entirely forget that it 
is a plant, and subject to the same laws 
of growth as all other plants. And, 
when you stop to think of it, what other 
plant would grow and thrive if you kept 
all its leaves cut off? 

The leaves are the lungs of the plant; 
and it can no more breathe without 
them, than you or I could breathe with- 
out lungs; and is no more capable of 
living without breathing. Also, the 
leaves have work to do, in helping the 
plant to assimilate the food taken up by 
the roots. 

So—by all means, be kind to your 
neighbors, if you like; but don’t be un- 
just to the Rhubarb. 

NELLIE B. PENDERGAST 


FOXGLOVES 


I have noticed that most catalogs and 
floral magazines state not to transplant 
Foxgloves in the Spring or they will 
fail to bloom the next season. How- 
ever, the first one of this plant I ever 
had anything to do with was sent me 
from Oregon, and it not only produced 
a fine spike of white flowers that year, 
but made a fine clump and when divided 
that Fall, grew, making seven where one 
grew before. These in turn bloomed and 
multiplied, but were not divided and last 
season were wonderful again. They are 
starting up nicely this season and I look 
for some nice blooms on them. Yet, 
the Foxglove is supposed to be a difficult 
plant to winter. All I can say is that 
we have not had any trouble in this re- 
spect. They seem to do O. K. if moved 
in the Spring, and we are going to put 
several hundred in their permanent 
nursery rows this year. 


G. W. THACKER 


IRIS ROT 


When I asked about root rot and root 
borer a year or so ago I had not found 
any rot except with the borer but after 
a wet Winter found the rot without the 
borer. In Mr. Auten’s article in the 
June issue, referring to an article in the 
January issue, he is speaking of an en- 
tirely different rot, because in the one 
I spoke of the rhizome rots and the 
leaves do not until the rhizome is gone 
and then they rot just at the base. His 
rot sounds a good deal like a bad case of 
leaf spot. 

This year we have found a still dif- 
ferent rot scattered over a large area. 
It rots the feeding roots and not the 
thizome and the leaves die down. New 
roots have started to grow but whether 
they will also rot remains to be seen. 


A. W. M. 





TRANSPLANTING AN EVERGREEN 


While transplanting young Evergreen 
trees is now becoming popular, and well 
it may be, here is a hint. Use no water, 
unless in the bottom of the hole, when 
roots will go down for moisture. If 
watering is commenced it will have to 
be kept up for the roots then look to the 
surface for moisture and often die when 
they don’t get it. Even Cedar can be 
taken from a wet swamp and planted in 
dry places and it will grow. If plenty 
of soil is taken up with the roots, trees 
grow readily as though nothing ever 
happened to them. 

RENA BAUER 


AN UNUSUAL CLIMBING ROSE 


One of my favorite Climbing Roses I 
bought five years ago under name of 
Excelsa. When it bloomed I was very 
much disappointed for I wanted a red 
one at the south end of the house, and 
this proved to be a pink, and at its first 
blooming it was not an extra good shaped 
Rose. The next season it had thrown up 
several strong canes, bright green, no 
thorns, some twelve feet high, and full 
of buds. Always blooms in April. Its 
first blooms mostly do not come in clus- 
ters, but later come the clusters. Flow- 
ers are semi-double; petals fluted or 
ruffled, pink with deeper pink edge, yel- 
low stamens; large as the Gardenia 
Rose. Have counted twenty-seven 
blooms in one cluster. We call it, for 
want of a better name, “Fluffy Ruffles.” 

Many people admire this Rose, ask 
its name, and want one like it. We 
would be glad to know its true name. 
I have said it has no thorns, something 
rather unusual for a Climbing Rose, and 
it keeps its foliage all through the Win- 
ter, Mr. D. thinks because it is protected 
by the house. I think it must be more 
than that, to keep good foliage bright 
green in January. 

“In the good old summer time” a pair 
of Redbirds built their nest each year 
in this Rose, then during the winter 
nights the old Red Cardinal sleeps in 
this climbing Rose. 


Mrs. G. M. Dory, (Illinois) 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


Tuberous Begonias should have a rest 
period during the Winter, just as many 
other plants do. About September or 
October gradually discontinue watering 
them, and leave in the pots after stor- 
ing in some frost-proof place. The next 
Spring they may be again potted in good 
soil and the procedure repeated. 

Tuberous Begonias require a fairly 
rich soil, and a partially shaded situation 
to do very well. When their wants are 
supplied, it is difficult to find a prettier 
plant. 

G. W. THACKER 


THINNING APPLES 


The first thing to do in thinning is to 
remove the clusters. -Apples growing in 
clusters are sure to suffer from one or 
more of the many troubles with which 
Apples are afflicted, and it is only solitary 
fruits, one on a stem, that mature into 
perfect specimens. Do not, however, re- 
move part of the cluster, leaving one 
Apple to represent the cluster, for when 
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part of a cluster is removed, the rest 
will wilt and fall off. 


It is not necessary to do all the thinning 
at once. Many varieties, as the Jona- 
than, Ben Davis, and Oldenburg, are fine 
to cook while still very immature. The 
bunches of three can be removed first, 
then the bunches of two. If the stand 
of fruit is heavy, the bunches of three 
should be removed very soon after the 
June drop, while still too green to be 
of any use, and the bunches of .two 
should also be taken if the stand is still 
heavy, and as many more as may be 
necessary. On the other hand, if the 
stand is light, thinning need not begin 
until the Apples are usable for cooking, 
taking the most numerous bunches first. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 


DAHLIAS FROM SEED 


Referring to February issue: 

With all due respect to friend Waldie, 
ia his article on growing Dahlias from 
seed, which I have read and enjoyed, I 
would like to give my experience. 


I have tried his way and have had 
good success, very seldom losing plants, 
but it was lots of work. It is all right 
if one has a greenhouse, trays, leaf mold 
and other things, but how many ama- 
teurs have such things? I prefer the 
amateur way as I find it easier. 


I select a place in my yard with good 
soil, warm and away from hard winds. 
This spot I work to good condition and 
sow the seed on top of the ground and 
rake gently until about all the seed are 
covered, none very deep, then I cover the 
ground with coarse sand about one- 
quarter of an inch deep. My plot will be 
about four feet square and I drive a 
stick at each corner, about ten inches 
high, then I make a cover out of laths 
and rest on top of the sticks, so it makes 
sort of a lattice house and keeps the 
birds away from the sand. 


This may seem like a small bed but 
a good many hundred can grow in it. 
By keeping moist they come up on time, 
and my experience has been they will be 
ahead of the tray bunch, on account of 
transplanting and then again, they do 
better in real soil than in a box. 

When two or three inches high I trans- 
plant into rows with their own roots and 
soil where they grow until digging time, 
if they prove worthy for another year. 

My way is not professional, but it 
saves work and the plants grow faster 
for me and they bloom before the regular 
Dahlias planted May Ist. 


I plant my seed about March first or 
according to the weather. 


J. FRANK Cook, (Calif.) 


NARCISSUS—ALBA 
PLENA ODORATA 


I wish to add my word of appreciation 
of the Narcissus Alba Plena Odorata. 
With us, I think it grows to perfection, 
when planted in deep soil, in well 
drained situations. The finest that I 
know are in the grass on the edge of a 
terrace that was filled. 

They will not bloom in a flat, moist 
situation. Being a late bloomer they 
prolong the season for the Narcissus. 


P. ALLEN CLouD, (Penna.) 
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GHE FLOWER GROWER 


Timely Suggestions for September 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


All the months have treasures 
Which gladly we recall 

But September in its fullness 
Somehow seems best of all. 


HE prodigality of Nature in 
coloring and quantity of bloom in 
September is so apparent that 
even the least observant of mortals is 
aware of that fact. In garden, woods, 
and wayside, all may enjoy a wonder- 
ful display of gorgeous bloom. 


In the well kept garden the work of 
this month should not be difficult for 
weeds are under control and the lawn 
does not require close or frequent 
mowing, so the time may be employed 
in keeping the flowers picked and in 
resetting and potting plants. 


As the various annuals cease bloom- 
ing pull up the plants so as to keep 
the garden as neat looking as possible 
and to make room in the border for 
setting out perennials or for bulbs 
for spring blooming. 


Do not delay in making a generous 
selection and sending for bulbs of 
Tulips, Narcissi, etc., so that they 
will be on hand when needed for 
planting. Be sure to buy plenty of 
Daffodils as their importation will be 
prohibited next year by the plant 
quarantine regulations. 


Divide any clumps of perennials 
that have become so large that the 
plants are crowded. New plants may 
also be obtained by sowing, early in 
September, seeds of various sorts of 
perennials. 


Sow Hollyhocks, Lunaria, Canter- 
bury Bells and other biennials. Many 
varieties of garden plants like Sweet 
William, Sweet Rocket, Poppies, Cal- 
endula, Sunflowers, and many others, 
self-sow freely and one need not 
bother to plant seeds of these, or- 
dinarily. 


As going to seed does not improve 
the bulbs or corms, keep the flowers 
of Gladioli cut but when gathering 
the flowers care should be taken not 
to pull or cut off the leaves which are 
needed in maturing the corm. 


This is a good time to set Peony 
plants, and large old clumps may also 
be successfully divided, but unless it 
is necessary it is not wise to disturb 
Peonies, for it is likely to interfere 
with their blooming. 


Make cuttings from Geraniums, 
Impatiens, Sultani, Coleus, and others 
that root easily and that make desir- 
able plants for window culture. Sow 
seeds’ of annuals like Nasturtium, 


Petunia, Alyssum, etc., if they are 
desired for winter blooming. 


Because when old it has a long tap 
root, the brilliant Oriental Poppy is 
rather difficult to transplant; but if 
rather young plants are selected, they 
may be successfully reset at this time. 


This month one may begin the prop- 
agation of Roses, Honeysuckle, and 
many kinds of ornamental shrubs by 
pegging down branches, covering 
them with soil and trusting to Nature 
to produce fine plants. 





Plan to set out such flowering and 
ornamental shrubs as Weigela Spirea, 
Japanese Barberry, Hydrangea, etc. 
Arbor Vitae, White Pine, Balsam Fir, 
Colorado Blue Spruce and other vari- 
eties of evergreens may also be safely 
planted. 





There will be considerable to be- 


done in the way of potting, so prepare 
for it by getting the proper ma- 
terials and tools together, in some 
convenient place. The flower pots to 
be used should be scrubbed. 

A very convenient and back-saving 
potting stand may be easily made by 
any school boy who has had manual 
training, or by any one who is 
handy with tools. Mine is rather 
high, with a removable tray, but an 
old table with slats nailed on three 
sides to keep the earth from spilling 
will serve. 


It is time to pot Carnations that 
have been raised for indoor culture. 
Add some bonemeal to the potting 
soil, and place the newly potted plants 
in a shady place until the plants have 
recovered from the shock of being 
transplanted. 


Calla, Oxalis and other plants that 
have been kept dormant through the 
summer, should be _ re-potted and 
watered. All houseplants that have 
been bedded out should be lifted and 
put into pots; and put in some shady 
protected location. 


After the middle of the month, it 
is a wise precaution to put all tender 
house plants on a porch or in some 
sheltered place where they may enjoy 
the open air, as late in the Fall as 
possible, without being endangered 
by unexpected frost. 





To prolong the glory of the garden 
give special attention to the require- 
ments of the late bloomers. Keep 
the Cosmos, Verbenas, Asters, etc., 
from going to seed, and supply such 
heavy feeders as Dahlias and Chrys- 
anthemums with plenty of water and 
plant food. 
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How many times has it hap 


that a frost, which has injured op de. ; 


stroyed garden treasures, has 
followed by weeks of warm Weather? 
A covering of newspapers or the Use 
of large muslin carriage covers, ¢ 
will save the plants from damage and 
prolong the blooming season. 

Note vacant plaees in border or 
and consult the garden record fg 
changes that will improve the garde, 
layout. As September is a splendid 
time for dividing, and transplanting 
it is the part of wisdom to do al] that 
can be done so as to save time jy 
Spring. 

Prepare the bulb bed by deep 
digging, incorporating fertilizer jy 
such a thorough manner that it wil 
be finely distributed through the wel. 
drained bed. When planting the bulhs 








in October or November, sprinkling | 


a handful of sand in the spot wher 
a bulb is to rest, will prevent the fer. 
tilizer from coming in direct contact, 





American Plum-trees 


North America is the real home gf 
Plum-trees as it is of Hawthorns. They 
range across the continent from the 
valley of the St. Lawrence nearly to the 
Rio Grande. They are most abundant 
in eastern and southern Kansas, eastern 
Oklahoma, southern Arkansas, and 
Texas from the valley of the Red River 
to the Edwards Plateau. In this re 
gion Plum-trees are represented by more 
species than are found in all the world 
outside of North America. Some of the 
trees are of considerable size and others 
are large or small shrubs which fre 
quently spread in sandy soil by means 
of shoots. From the fruit of nearly all 
the American Plums good jellies and 
preserves can be made, and _ selected 
seedling forms of several of the species 
have received the attention of Pomol- 
ogists and are now cultivated as fruit 
trees in parts of the world where the 
varieties of the old world Prunus domes- 
tica cannot be successfully grown. The 
handsomest of the American Plums, 
Prunus hortulana, the most beautiful of 
all Plum-trees, is common from southeast- 
ern Illinois to eastern Kansas and Okla- 
homa. It is a tree from twenty to thirty 
feet high with a clean trunk and wide 
spreading branches, which form a round- 
topped shapely head. The leaves are 
unusually large for a Plum-tree, and 
smooth and lustrous on the upper sut- 
face. The fruit is scarlet, lustrous, and 


from three-quarters of an inch to a | 


inch in diameter. A _ well-fruited tree 
of Prunus hortulana is more beautiful in 
October than any other small tree which 
can be grown in the northern states. 


(Arnold Arboretum Bulletin) 





For diversity of subject this issue 
probably beats anything which has 
been printed heretofore. While not 
every subject in horticulture is mel 
tioned, by any means, there are 8 
many mentioned that this issue 38 
easily worth special attention and pe 
rusal, and don’t forget to keep a com 
plete file and get the index later. 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
September 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


The Chrysanthemums will need 
disbudding in the early part of 
‘this month. 

Slips of Lobelia, if taken at this 
time, will give flowering plants for 
the Winter. 

Prune and repot the Fuchsia spe- 
ciosa at this time to have flowers by 
the first of the year. 


ve you planted the Lilium can- 
wien +4 the garden bed? It should 
be planted by the 10th of the month 
in order to have time in which to 
make autumn growth. ‘. 


Before bringing in the house, 
water the pot plants that have been 
buried in the ground, with lime water, 
to drive out any earthworms that may 
be lodged in the soil. 


The large blossoms of the Hydran- 
gea paniculata have donned their 
autumn dress of tawny crimson, and 
the bush is, in a different way, of as 
great beauty as it was a month pre- 
vious. These flower heads form an 
interesting addition to the winter 
bouquet. 


In lifting plants from the garden 
beds to repot for the window garden, 
a portion of the leaves and branches 
should be cut off, in order to offset 
the loss and injury to the roots caused 
when the plant is dug from the 
ground. 


I xe ry is the Dahlia month. 


The seed of many annuals may be 
sown in the Fall and will come into 
bloom earlier than the spring sown 
seed. In this class are included seed 
of Candytuft, Sweet Alyssum, Poppy, 
Wild Cucumber, Snapdragon, Lark- 
spur, Pinks, Nigella, Pansy, Clarkia, 
Calendula, and many others. 


Watch the bulbs of the Lily longi- 
florum, and as soon as the plant has 
made a growth of an inch above the 
pot, bring in the house to the light 
and heat, taking care that growth is 
not checked, else the plant may not 
bloom. It requires an even, though 
not a high temperature. 


Still time to plant Freesia bulbs 
for late bloom if it is done without 
undue delay, as these bulbs require 
sixteen weeks of growth before the 
bloom appears. Contrary to the usual 
rule with bulbs, Freesias do not re- 
quire a starting period in darkness, 
as both roots and tops should grow at 
the same time. 


September is usually the month to 
bring many of the pot plants under 
shelter. It may not be necessary to 
bring them indoors; but on a sheltered 
porch where they will be protected 
from the first light frosts and yet get 
the benefit of the noon sunshine, they 





will do nicely until colder weather. 
In fact it is advisable to leave them 
outdoors as long as it can be done in 
safety. 


In the latter part of the month move 
the young Gaillardia plants to the 
place they are to occupy in next year’s 
garden. Some gardeners prefer wait- 
ing to do this transplanting until in 
the Spring. If the work of trans- 
planting has to be postponed on ac- 
count of a stress of other calls, then 
it is far better to leave it until the 
new garden is made in:the Spring. 
There is a right time for the doing of 
all things. 


When one thinks of Crocus one 
naturally thinks of the spring flower- 
ing variety. But there is also an 
autumn flowering kind, C. sativus, 
that is well worthy of consideration. 
Valuable not only for its fiowers, 
which are of a pale purple or violet 
color, and on account of its charm in 
blooming at the time it does, but also 
for its excellence as a covering for 
dry sandy places. The flowers and 
leaves of this Saffron Crocus make 
their appearance in September. 


Repot the Calla Lily bulbs, if over- 
crowded in the pots, the latter part 
of this month; placing the bulbs one 
and one-half inches below the top of 
the soil and taking care that the pots 
are not too large; a six inch pot being 
about right for a good size plant with 
two or more crowns. Set the pots in 
a tub of water until the soil is thor- 
oughly wet; remove from water and 
grow as usual. Keep the plants well 
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supplied at all times with water, in 
fact there is no danger in over-water- 
ing. Keep leaves free from dust by 
an occasional washing with a soft 
sponge. Liquid fertilizer should be 
applied once a week after growth be- 
gins, and the blooms will appear about 
the middle of January. 


One reason why many people are 
not successful in forcing bulbs in- 
doors is that the soil they use is poor 
and lacking in the needful properties. 
Many people believe that any old soil 
will do to fill the flower pots, for they 
labor under the delusion that bulbs 
bloom anyway. Bloom they will if 
given even a decent show; but the 
bloom stalk will be of better size and 
the color of the flowers of a richer hue 
if they are given the food they need. 
While fresh manure must not come in 
contact with the bulb, an inch of well- 
rotted manure should be placed in the 
bottom of each pot, on top of that 
some rich soil, then a bed of sand 
in which to set the bulb, with a top 
cover of: the soil, is about right. See 
that the soil is packed firmly in the 
pot and about the bulb, water well 
and store in a dark, cool place until 
root growth is formed; either out- 
doors in a trench, with the pots cov- 
ered with coal ashes or sand, or in 
a cool cellar. If the latter place is 
used for storing, the pots must be 
watched and not allowed to dry out. 
Neither must the pots be left out- 
doors until the soil is frozen. Still 
another reason for imperfect bloom 
is that the bulbs are forced too 
rapidly. The Dutch bulbs, in the ma- 
jority of instances, require from six 
to seven weeks to develop a good root 
system; and, if the top growth is en- 
couraged before a good root system 
has been established, it will be at the 
expense of the blossoms. 

















Peony Time in the Editor’s Garden 


The blurred effect in the foreground is a part of the Barberry hedge running 


along the road and from which point this photograph was made. 


The view is 


toward the railroad track, the embankment of which can be seen in the background: 
The Pine grove is one of the features of this hamlet and our local Grange is named 
Pine Grove Grange. 











THE FLOWER GROWER 


Are Lightning Zones Small? 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


HEN I was a child two years 
W old, I was sitting on the front 
porch in a crowd of people, 
when a keen stroke of lightning only 


a few feet away sent us all tumbling 
backwards in our chairs, leaving us 








There are almost fifty trees in the 
neighborhood of this one that 
have been struck by lightning 


sprawled on the floor. That electric 
shock so affected me that during the 
remainder of my childhood and my 
boyhood every electric storm, through 
fear, drove me to a place of safety 
under a bed! 


Reaching manhood I never recov- 
ered from it, but six years ago when 
a well known naturalist was visiting 
my family at my country home, while 
we were seated at the dinner table, a 
fierce electric storm arose. I do not 
think I had ever witnessed a wilder 
electric display. Trees were being 
hit all about us. My guest ate on and 
proceeded with the conversation as if 
nothing was taking place. I could 
not keep my mind off of the large 
White Oak whose heavy long branches 
were hanging directly over our heads. 
When I asked my naturalist friend if 
the strokes of lightning caused him 
any fear, he laughingly said, ‘Not 
in the least; an electrical storm like 
this is one of the most beautiful 
things on earth for a naturalist to 
enjoy. I like to take my umbrella 
and go out and study them as I do a 
blooming flower.” 


I must confess that that happy 
conversation with my naturalist 
friend during that thunderstorm came 


near removing from me all fear of 
lightning. 

I have been a keen observer of 
lightning and its work all of my life. 
For years my observations led me to 
the conclusion that electricity in a 
storm always chooses the best con- 
ductor to carry it to the earth. I 
had witnessed many strokes that 
proved destructive to forest trees, and 
in most cases it was not difficult to 
account for certain trees being hit 
and often destroyed. When a tree has 
its roots anchored in water or very 














Post Oak tree struck with a bolt of 


lightning. Not over 40 feet away were 
telephone poles, electric light poles, all 
carrying wires, and a trolley line. 


damp soil, although its crown does 
not tower as high as its neighbor 
trees, the one with the wet feet is the 
best conductor in the lot, and the 
lightning will discriminate by choos- 
ing it. 

Out on Lookout Mountain in Ten- 
nessee is a certain spot covering about 
an acre of land, where there are al- 
most a half hundred trees that have 
been hit by lightning at various times. 
From the outward evidence these trees 
do not have wet feet, hence there 
must be some mineral deposit which 
their roots penetrate. 


Another spot, east of Chattanooga, 
which I have had under observation 
for twenty years, shows almost a 
dozen trees struck by lightning, all in 
a line. Doubtless their roots reach 
into a subterranean stream, and the 
lightning in its work has marked out 
the course of the hidden stream. 
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In one place the lightning tore 
a tree, and a neighbor tree standij 
some fifty feet away, apparently 
through pure sympathy, died at 
time = its neighbor’s demise. 
was the trouble? Simply a 
root graft between the two tae 
Such cases may be rare, and they are 
intensely interesting. 






If we will maintain a keen outlook 
for unfortunate trees that have heey 
hit by lightning we find many eyj. 
dences that prove the existence of 
electric zones, or fields, in a storm, 
I believe that some of these zones arg 
small indeed. The past Summer ] 
witnessed two lightning strokes that 
clearly proved the existence of smalj 
electric zones in a thunderstorm. 


My home is in a densely populated 
part of the city. Electric light wires 
telephone wires, and trolley wires 
thread unmercifully overhead. Two 
blocks from my home a Post Oak tree 
standing as a shade by the side of a 
neighbor’s yard was split up by a 
stroke of lightning. Not over forty 
feet away were telephone poles, elec. 














Wet feet caused this Wild Cherry tree 
to become the choice of the thunderstorm, 
for all around it stood trees much higher, 
and a hundred feet above it. on a knoll 
stood others forty feet higher 


tric light poles, also trolley poles, all 
carrying their wires which are excel 
lent conductors of electricity. The 
top of the tree reached just about as 
high in the air as the poles. All were 
standing on level ground. The only 
explanation that can be given of the 
favoritism shown in this instance 18 
the existence of electric zones which 
may eover a very small space in the 
atmosphere. 
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Growing Peonies Successfully with Manure 
BY A. H. HARDESTY 


Editor as well as the advertisers 

and readers might well be proud 
of. We read practically all of the 
matter which you print but we are 
especially interested in the section de- 
voted to Peonies. 

Our interest in Peonies is of long 
standing and we grow Peonies in a 
small way on the lawn and in our 
home garden, and by the hundreds of 
thousands commercially,—both for 
root growth and cut flowers. And, 
further, we grow them_ successfully 
(quoting Jay House the Public Ledger 
Columnist) if we do say it ourselves. 


With this as preliminary, may we 
therefore refer to your comment on 
the C. W. Bunn article relative to the 
use of stable manure, published in 
your April issue, and which we highly 
commend. (Your comment we mean.) 


It is our opinion that somewhere 
back in the dark ages of Peony grow- 
ing, some Peony enthusiast, feeling 
that if manure was good for Peonies, 
a whole lot and then some more would 
be better, proceeded to pile on more 
and more until the Peonies passed out 
as a protest against being planted in 
a compost heap rather than in good 
old mother earth. Since then, it has 
been handed down that stable manure 
is not good for Peonies and most of 
the articles written in protest against 
the use of stable manure, we are con- 
vinced, are founded on_ tradition 
rather than on experience or fact. 


When suitable Peony land is avail- 
able, we can, from personal experi- 
ence, confidently state that well-rotted 
stable manure, in moderate quantity, 
can be used on Peonies, plowed in be- 
fore planting or as a top dressing 
after planting, with very beneficial re- 
sults. 


A combination of stable manure, 
raw ground bone (bone meal) and 
hardwood ashes, each applied sepa- 
rately and in due season gives best 
results. We have used potato ferti- 
lizer 5-8-5 and we feel that it paid 
us in the increased growth of root and 
top. 

Stable manure adds humus to the 
soil, making it more valuable in that 
particular than either the bone or the 
ashes. Many soils need a moderate ap- 
plication of lime for Peonies to do 
their best. 


For those, who, like ourselves, have 
found stable manure both high in 
price and difficult to obtain, we would 
recommend another very effective and 
Satisfactory means of adding humus 
to the soil. After several years of 
trial, and finding this method meets 
our needs fully as well or better than 


Yu have a publication that the 


the use of stable manure, we will 
probably adopt it as permanent. 

Our method of preparing the soil 
for planting Peonies is to begin a 
year in advance of planting. After 
the farm crop has had its last culti- 
vation in the Fall, we sow rye and 
this is allowed to. grow on the land 
until the following Spring and when 
a good growth has developed, the rye 
is turned under and the land limed. 
We use about one thousand pounds of 
hydrated lime per acre which seems 
about right for our soil. 
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Then we sow the land to cow peas 
or soy beans, the latter preferred, be- 
cause they plow under with less diffi- 
culty. When the soy beans reach the 
stage for cutting for hay, we plow 
under the entire crop. After a few 
weeks the land is cut thoroughly with 
a double action tractor disk, and is 
then ready for planting Peonies. 

Early the following Spring, before 
the Peonies have come through, we 
broadcast, as a top dressing, from 
one to two thousand pounds of raw 
ground bone (bone meal) with five 
per cent potash added. This quantity 
is per acre and we prefer the potash 
to be muriate. Should we have wood 
ashes, which are also rather difficult 
for us to obtain, we eliminate the 
potash. 

Possibly this method as outlined 
would not suit in all localities but it 
produces highly satisfacory results 
for us. 





Rose-Scented Fragrant Peonies 


BY H. G. READING 
(In American Peony Society Bulletin) 


showing through my Peony garden 
stops before some extraordinary 


Wiiow some lady visitor that I am 


bloom and begins to rave over its en-. 


trancing beauty, my chief delight is to 
whip out my jack-knife, cut the bloom 
with a good long stem, and hand it over 
to her. Why not? It would have fallen 
to pieces by tomorrow, and what are 
flowers for, anyway? Instinctively it im- 
mediately goes up to milady’s nose and 
if it happens to be fragrant it brings 
forth further praise, especially if the 
fragrance be like that of June Roses. 

Personally, I find I am most partial 
to Peonies having the rich, penetrating 
fragrance of Provence Roses. Not Tea 
Roses, although they have an odor that 
is delightful, such as characterizes the 
Tea Rose, Duchess de Brabant; or the 
Hybrid Tea Rose, Madame Jules Grolez; 
but the old-fashioned beetle infested 
Cabbage Roses that formed hedges 
around our grandmothers’ gardens— 
Roses that are now almost extinct be- 
cause they had to give way to better 
Roses, better in every quality save one, 
that of fragrance. 


Probably the earliest Peony to bloom 
having pronounced rose fragrance is 
Edulis Superba, This grand old deep 
pink variety meets every qualification de- 
manded of a first class Peony and is not 
to be despised merely because it is cheap 
in price. I have bought many a high 
priced novelty that does not surpass it, 
and surely none is more reliable. 

Blooming a little later, and with the 
rose odor even more strongly impreg- 
nated is Madame de Verneville, another 
old-time favorite; white, with occasional 
tips of crimson similar to Festiva 
Maxima. One or two blooms of this 
variety will fill a room with the delicious 
perfume like that of the priceless attar 
of Roses. Unfortunately for the popu- 
larity of this Peony, it is woefully weak 
in substance. Following Madame de 
Verneville we have Mlle. Rousseau, a 
splendid cut flower variety, sulphur- 


white with pinkish flesh-colored center; 
a free bloomer; rose fragrance strong 
and pleasing. 

Mule. Leonie Calot is an old variety, 
but it has only recently been added to 
my collection of rose-scented Peonies. 
I welcome it gladly on its merits and am 
sorry. I did not know before what a 
really good Peony it is. I understand 
that it is also known as Mons. Charles 
Leveque. The late Mr. Henry S. Cooper 
considered Mons. Charles Leveque one 
of his especial favorites, and says in 
his book “Tips and Pointers for Be- 
ginners with Peonies”: “One of my cus- 
tomers who knew what he wanted said 
he wanted Mons. Charles Leveque. Then 
he said, “Mons. Charles Leveque is such 
a beautiful’ flower, why is it rated so 
low by the Peony Society?” I had to tell 
him I could not understand it because 
to me it is one of the most delicately 
beautiful of all. I would rather have 
one Mons. Charles Leveque than two 
Mons. Jules Elie, and yet Mons. Jules 
Elie ranks near the top.” 

Another Peony that surprised me very 
agreeably is Archie Brand. This mas- 
sive Peony not only has true rose fra- 
grance very strong, but it has such won- 
derful substance that the fine pink 
blooms last nearly a week after being 
cut. Frances Willard is another of the 
Brand Peonies that appeals very strongly 
on account of having every character- 
istic desired of a Peony by the most 
critical connoisseur. 

M. Crousse must have been delighted 
when he first beheld a bloom of La 
Perle. To have created such a gem as 
this one would be honor a-plenty for 
any one. A number of years ago in the 
Peony Bulletin No. 1, I read Mr. 
Engle’s interesting article on “Growing 
Peonies for Cut Flowers,” and was im- 
pressed with this paragraph: “I am still 
on the lookout for an ideal Peony, a 
plant of good growing habit, fins in bud 
and mature flower, a good keeper, odor 
good XXX, color good and a bud that 
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will open well after being cut. La Perle 
comes about as near this ideal as any I 
have tested.” I have always felt in- 
debted to Mr. Engel for this introduction. 
I have been planting La Perle every year 
since, and I am pleased to note that its 
merits are becoming more and more ap- 
preciated as it becomes better known. 
La Perle is now usually found in the 
prize winning groups at the annual 
shows. 


Madame Boulanger so closely re- 
sembles La Perle that it has been ques- 
tioned as to whether they are not the 
same. I can positively state that they 
are not—each is distinctive. Madame 
Boulanger blooms a little later than La 
Perle, and cannot always be depended 
upon for as perfect blooms as the latter, 
but the rose fragrance is equally strong 
and pleasant in both. Certain dealers 
who procured stock from Holland have 
sold Madame E. Galle for Madame 
Boulanger, but the peculiar light green 
foliage of Madame E. Galle should make 
it easily distinguishable. 

Nina Secor and Biebrich are two of 
the all too few of the newer Peonies hav- 
ing rose fragrance. I have only ob- 
served these one season, but I am satis- 
fied they give promise of a great future. 

For the late season, old Fragrans may 
be considered still worth growing by the 
lover of fragrant Peonies, but beyond its 
rose fragrance it has no other quality 
to recommend it, unless it be its reliabil- 
ity in the matter of keeping its appoint- 
ment, for it never fails to produce 
abundantly its annual crop of mediocre 
flowers. 


In extremely late Peonies that are 
strongly rose-scented we have several 
excellent varieties. Galathee, a Peony 
of perfect form and splendid substance; 
and the two Hollis varieties, Loveliness, 
which has a somewhat modified but sweet 
rose fragrance, and Lucy E. Hollis, prob- 
ably the latest of all Peonies, which has 
the rose odor quite pronounced. 


In giving the above list, I have not at- 
tempted completeness. There are other 
Peonies having the scent of the Rose but 
little else to recommend them. Those 
I have named are all good Peonies and 
are worthy of a place in any collection, 
and they all have the rose fragrance de- 
cidedly strong. If there are others that 
qualify as worthy of a place in such 
a list I shall be grateful for the informa- 
tion. 





Tons of Perfume from Flowers 


A Sunday paper states that Grasse, 
in the south of France, is the chief 
center of perfume manufacture, and 
that nearly 2,000 tons of Orange blos- 
soms, about 1,000 tons of Roses, 150 
tons of Violets and 130 tons of 
Jasmine are handled by one company 
each season. It is stated further that 
the area of flower farms producing 
for the perfume industry is over 
100,000 acres. 


With the manufacture of synthetic 
materials of many kinds the natural 
perfume industry of southern France 
will doubtless suffer, as have other in- 
dustries dependent on the natural 
product; but it is a question whether 
the manufactured perfumes can be 
made to take the place of the natural 
ones. 
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Editorial Notes 


NE of our club members reports 

having seen a demonstration of 
what we read not long ago in Bird- 
Lore about the selfish ugly disposition 
of House Wrens. An article in that 
magazine told of these birds destroy- 
ing the eggs and young of other and 
much larger birds. 

Our member witnessed just such a 
vicious act performed by her own 
tenants. To begin with two Wren 
houses had been supplied and both 
were quickly occupied. Unfortunately 
that is contrary to Wren nature, as 
each pair wants to be the whole thing 
in a garden. Trouble soon developed 
and one pair drove out the other. 
But the conquerors were not satisfied 
with lording it over little fellows of 
their own kind. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robin had selected a 
nice spot and built them a home. 
But, alas, no sooner were the eggs 
laid than the Wrens discovered what 
was doing. Right before the sur- 
prised landlord’s eyes did those wicked 
Wrens go to that nest and throw out 
every egg. Then, we suppose, Mr. 
Wren went back to his own abode 
and, seated on the ridge pole sweetly 
warbled away as though he had not 
just committed a diabolical deed. 


Oh, how many disappointments 
there has been in the gardens this 
Summer! Annuals have fared the 
worst, but Iris and Peonies were badly 
caught by that long spell of intense 
heat that gripped this whole section 
in late May and early June. Both of 
these flowers opened and faded in the 
twinkling of an eye as it were. Great 
extremes of weather have blasted 
many fond hopes. Practically every 
one reports the failure of many seeds 
to “come up.” In some cases they 
were probably washed away. One of 
our members carefully sowed her seed 
in rows. Rains came and to her sur- 
prise what varieties appeared at all 


looked as though their seed had been 
broadcasted, (not by a radio but by 
hand). 


What is the special difficulty in re. 
gard to obtaining that old favorite 
among Roses, the Jacqueminot? Four 
of us have, from different dealers, 
without any reference to each other 
or even knowledge of any dealings but 
our own, ordered Gen. “Jack” and 
obtained a pink Rose. It seems 
strange that in each case of wrong 
filling of an order the same variety 
had been ordered. 


Ever since childhood we have heard 
the advice given, “Never order plants 
of an agent.” Simply because a neigh- 
bor was the agent we foolishly disre- 
garded this good advice in the Spring 
and purchased two Spirea shrubs that 
were to bloom all Summer, paying for 
the same, we discovered on investigat- 
ing later, just double what the same 
variety could have been obtained for, 
from a reliable known dealer, in the 
same city. Well one of the bushes is 
in bloom and is nothing but the wild 
Meadow Sweet which can be gotten 
anywhere in the Adirondacks for the 
digging. It is pretty growing on 
waste lands there, but hardly worth 
giving garden room to. $2.00 gone 
for a couple of wild flowers not worth 
cultivating. 


In looking up an Iris recently ob- 
tained, we find that one grower lists 
it at $10 and another one at $3.50. 
Why should there be such a great dif- 
ference in price? It makes ordering 
difficult, for naturally one wonders 
what the difference is, to cause the 
difference in price. 


A question has been asked which 
might perhaps be answered in the 
Queries department. What is the best 
method of lightening heavy clay soil? 
Alterations were made on a house 
and subsoil was thrown out on to the 
garden covering up the good soil. 
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(Too bad it had not been carted 
away.) Ashes have been used in 
quantities and several loads of sand 
dug in. To this has been added vari- 
ous kinds of fertilizer but still the 
soil is heavy enough to cake hard in 


. dry weather. 


One question especially asked is, 
“Would humus improve matters any? 
Would it pay to get a considerable 
quantity of it to be dug in?” 





Useful Hints for September 


HIS is the great month for trans- 
Taine and the earlier it is done 
the better. Seedlings for next year’s 
bloom should be in as soon as possible 
so that the roots can make a good 
growth before cold weather arrives. 
Crowded clumps should be separated, 
too. 

If spring bulbs have arrived they 
should be set out. But probably they 
are not on hand yet. Get them at- 
tended to as soon as they do come. 


If transplanting shrubs be careful 
to set at the same depth as before, but 
not with dirt heaped up around the 
stem. 


Many herbaceous plants can be 
propagated by cuttings or layers. 
Now is a good time to do it. 

Do not forget to have sand ready 
before the bulbs come as each bulb 
should be set in sand. 


This is the month for Chrysanthe- 
mums. To be sure they are not easily 
grown in this climate but early vari- 
eties can be raised if placed in a well 
drained spot which is protected. A 
sunny location close to a _ building 
seems to suit them. Excelsior has 
proved a very satisfactory winter pro- 
tection for them. It does not hold the 
moisture as leaves do. A friend hav- 
ing tried our experiment was so satis- 
fied with excelsior for a covering that 
she announced her intention of using 
it next Winter wherever covering will 
be needed. In the Spring it can be 
spread out to dry and then laid aside 
for another Winter. 


Time to set out new Peonies or, if 
necessity requires it, to move old ones. 
But remember they do not like being 
disturbed so let them alone if pos- 
sible. 


If you want the joy of having lots 
of Pansies to pick early in the Spring, 
set them out now. Pansies are very 
hardy, often blooming under light 
snow, and strong plants set out in the 
early Fall will get well established 
and be ready to greet you the mo- 
ment the snow is gone. A flower that 
loves to be picked, as the Pansy does, 
has an added charm of its own. 


If changes are to be made in the 
plan of the garden now is the very 
best time to make them. Do such 
work in the early Autumn and all 
will be in shape for the rush of spring 
planting. 





Just What is an Old-fashioned Garden ? 


BY MARION PHILLIPS THOMAS, (Cent. N.Y.) 


cle on her idea of an old- 
fashioned garden, in the June 
issue, the thought came to my mind, 
just what does that term so often 
heard, mean? In dress, anything old- 
fashioned is simply an article or style 
not in use at the present time ;—even 
a year may be long enough to cause a 
hat or dress to look very odd. The 
“short” dresses of last Summer must 
be still more abbreviated not to look 
draggly and sloppy this Summer. 
Fortunately fashions in gardens can- 
not change at such a rate, and al- 
though a garden is certainly a product 
of evolution, for every year some 
changes must be made as new vari- 
eties are added, old ones separated, 
or the gardener sees better ways of 
combining colors and so on; still the 
general plan decided upon in the be- 
ginning does not change enough to al- 
low the use of such terms as old- 
fashioned or new-fashioned. 
With such descriptive adjectives as 


N*cie. reading Mrs. Ruben’s arti- 


pretty, homely, beautiful, ugly, and 
many others, the full meaning varies 
to suit the ideas of the user. What 
one calls beautiful another may con- 
sider quite unattractive, and still an- 
other, really homely. The adjective 
old-fashioned also means many things 
to many minds. One may look back 
to some long remembered “old- 
fashioned Garden” and picture a gar- 
den entirely different from some one 
else’s picture, but with the same title. 


Thank fortune, there is no cut and 
dried law regulating fashions in gar- 
dens as there is in dress. Each gar- 
dener can, if he so chooses, work out 
his own ideas, being governed in his 
course only by his own sweet will. 
Few of us are individualists enough, 
however, not to be greatly influenced 
by what we see in the gardens of 
others, perhaps more as regards the 
kinds of plants grown than the gen- 
eral lay-out of the garden. 

In the past, gardens were laid out 
in beds much more than they are 
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now. On large estates there were the 
very formal gardens, much as one sees, 
even in these days, in England and 
other European countries. These 
gardens were in a section by them- 
selves and consisted of beds often 
bordered with Box, or in climates 
where a hardier plant was needed, 
by one or more of the little border 
plants. There were always gravel or 
similar paths between the beds. Such 
gardens were often separated from 
the lawns by a fence or perhaps a 
screen hedge. 


Little gardens often copied some- 
what of this formal style. In fact 
nearly all “well-kept gardens” con- 
sisted of beds, usually round but some- 
times other shapes, even stars, cres- 
cents and crosses. 


no yor sea gl I never look back espe- 
cially to such gardens when I hear 
the expression “old-fashioned gar- 
den” but rather think of a few gar- 
dens that I remember that were most 
informal and seemed to me even when 
a child as decidedly old-fashioned. 
Two such gardens belonged to neigh- 
bors, aged couples. Not so aged 
either in those days, except in the 
mind of a child. Somewhere along in 
middle life probably, but in both cases 
the people themselves were very old- 
fashioned. 


In one case, there was an old brown 
house which never had a fresh coat of 
paint in the some twenty-five years 
of my remembrance of it. The owner 
was an eccentric “old” doctor and his 
wife. The latter was supposed. to be 
an invalid, suffering from “old- 
fashioned consumption” although she 
lived into the eighties, and until later 
years cared for her garden, but never 
considered herself strong enough to 
walk, even to the next-door neighbors. 
Naturally such a recluse would be- 
come old-fashioned and the house and 
garden would be of the same pattern. 


The house was not over fifteen or 
twenty feet from the street and was 
heavily shaded by two large Horse- 
chestnut trees between itself and the 
front fence. A narrow wood side- 
walk led around to the side. As the 
house was situated on the right side 
of a fifty-foot lot there was consider- 
able room on the left side and here 
were various shrubs. One I especially 
remember was a very large Syringa 
of the large flowering variety called, 
then, Mock Orange and considered 
quite choice. There were the com- 
mon sweet scented ones also and 
Lilacs. In those days grass was cut 
with a sickle but I doubt if one was 
often used by either the doctor or his 
wife. Paths ran hither and thither 
wherever the owners chanced to walk 
enough to wear down the grass. 
Scattered about, here and there, where 
they had happened to be put, were 
flowers of various kinds. Most of 
them were probably gifts sent by 
friends and set out wherever there 
seemed to be a spare spot or where 
one could be most easily dug. As I 
look back I cannot remember any regu- 
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lar beds although there may have been 
some attempts in that line. 


Hardy Roses scrambled around 
much as they chose, and the whole 
was rather a wilderness which con- 
tained some really quite choice plants. 
In the rear of the grounds, which ran 
back about 400 feet, were many Grape 
vines and fruit trees of various kinds, 
especially Cherries, Plums‘ and Pears. 


Such a garden in these days would 
require a great deal of labor just 
trimming and spraying to save its 
fruit but I feel quite sure that very 
little labor was put into it then, ex- 
cept to gather the fruit. 


There is a certain charm about 
wandering through this variety of 
old-fashioned garden even though one 
would not care to copy it. Nor could 
it be copied for it was just an out- 
ward part of the couple that owned 
it. This garden passed away some 
years ago after the old people had 
both gone, and is now part of the 
site on which the Utica Free Academy 
(High School) stands. 


iss other garden, although reach- 
ing back as far in my memory, 
(they were both there before my ar- 
rival on earth,) has lasted longer. In 
fact is only now being made over. 


After over sixty years of life de- 
voted to each other the wife departed 
and the poor old husband lingered on 
into the nineties. Just as long as he 
was able, he tried to give some care 
to the quantities of flowers which had 
been his wife’s pride. 


This couple was very different from 
the other. The husband was English 
and the wife, Welsh. Here, the hus- 
band was the one to be cared for and 
petted, as he was not supposed to be 
very strong. He earned a comfort- 
able living, however, and they lived 
on happily in their own little house 
with its garden always a mass of 
bloom. Changing fashions had little 
or no effect.on these people. The wife 
wore year in and year out dresses 
made from the same pattern, used 
probably when her bridal outfit 
was new. At home, or on nearby 
errands for marketing, this spritely 
little woman with the hearty laugh, 
wore calico dresses made with a very 
full skirt gathered at the waist onto 
a short rather tight fitting bodice. 
For headgear there was a sunbonnet. 
Such a supply of these dresses as she 
had, too! Enough to last as long as 
she did. At one time I remember her 
displaying several that had never 
been worn and she treasured them 
with no fear of changing fashions. 
On rare occasions, when it was neces- 
sary to dress for an outing, a cloth, 
or grander still, a black silk dress was 
donned. These undoubtedly were 
years old and were made from the 
very same pattern. The sunbonnet 
was replaced by a little black bonnet 
set well up on the head and held in 
place by ribbons tied under the chin. 


What cared she for modern styles? 

All of the abundance of spirit and 
energy of this little woman was de- 
voted to the care of house and garden. 
And can’t one just imagine what that 
garden might be? In front of the 
house, which was on the left side of 
the lot not very far back from the 
street, was 
everywhere were flowers. Only a 
little space was devoted to grass which 
could hardly be dignified by the name 
lawn, although of late years a lawn 
mower was used on it when the curb 
grass was mowed. Of course the picket 
fence never had been removed from 
this property as had been done nearly 
everywhere “else. In the rear of the 
garden, which ran back about 200 
feet, were Currant and Berry bushes 
and one or two Apple trees. But the 
glory of the place was its flowers 
which grew everywhere in great 
masses. In the doctor’s garden no 
idea could be formed of its contents 
without making a tour of exploration 
but in this garden one simply could 
not go by regardless of its bloom. 
One special attraction was a very 
large clump of White Japanese 
Anemone. In the Spring hundreds 
of yellow Crocuses appeared in every 
conceivable spot making the garden 


_a veritable sheet of gold. 


In this garden were no formal beds 
and no apparent paths. Everything 
was set out just anywhere, but a 
great deal of care was bestowed upon 
the treasures. Much weeding and 
digging must have been done for at 
any time of day the Spirit of the 
Garden might be seen working among 
the flowers. She was too energetic a 
body to just wander among them 
viewing their beauty. 


5 ery has passed on and with it the 
old couple. The property has been 
purchased by a younger couple and 
the house, nearly finished now, has 
been made over into quite an attrac- 
tive little house. The fence is gone, 
but as far as possible the garden has 
been saved from injury. Probably in 
the future, when the last vestiges of 
building operations have been re- 
moved, the best of what is in the 
garden will be saved and more modern 
plans of arrangement worked out. 
Somehow I can but: feel glad that the 
newcomers do not seem inclined to 
just dig it all up and start new. 


Besides “old-fashioned gardens,” 
we hear a great deal now-a-days about 
“old-fashioned flowers,” but are the 
ones meant really old-fashioned except 
in their origin? Our mothers and 
grandmothers raised Larkspurs but 
the Larkspurs of the present day 
styled Delphiniums are no more like 
their ancestors than are the modern 
flappers like their mothers and grand- 
mothers. Very few of the so-called 
old-fashioned flowers are just what 
they were in the old days. They have 
been developed by cultivation, cross- 


a Tamarack tree and. 
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ing and special selection unti] } 
but the name remains, even than 
sometimes changed. Some flowing 
have been increased in size to such 
extent that their original grace Pe 
been lost. In most cases, however 
advance has been made. God’s laws 
are being gradually unfolded and with 
man’s greater understanding of them 
all nature is going steadily forward 
toward greater perfection. 





The Madonna Lily 


The above is the title of Depart. 
ment Bulletin 1331, issued by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. There are 17 
pages of text and illustrations, pre. 
pared by David Griffith, giving very 
concise, and yet in some detail, meth- 
ods of propagation, not only of the 
Madonna Lily but of the Nankeen 
Lily, a summary from which we are 
pleased to quote as follows: 


Dig, reset, and propagate the Madonna 
Lily early in the season. Propagation 
can be most advantageously done when 
the plants are in full blossom. There is 
no advantage to be gained by delaying 
the operation beyond the time when the 
flowers fade. . 


The Nankeen Lily can be handled in 
all respects like the Madonna, one of its 
parents. 


Some other Lilies can be advanta- 
geously propagated when in blossom, and 
this time of handling is probably of 
quite wide application to the genus. 

If for any reason it is necessary to 
propagate the Madonna Lily late in the 
season it can be done in a dry, cool, 
frostless situation during late Autumn, 
Winter, and Spring, so as to bridge over 
an entire growing season. 


Stocks of the Madonna Lily may be 
increased by seed, by natural division of 
the bulbs, by scales, and by stem prop- 
agation. 

Under field conditions with good cul- 
ture and friable well-drained soils having 
a good moisture content there is little 
trouble with pests. 


The culture of this Lily on soils that 
heave-in Winter should be avoided. 


Careful hand pollination will produce 
an abundance of large seeds which 
germinate promptly and retain their 
germinating power perfectly into the 
second year. 

Like most Lilies, the Madonna is 
readily transplanted under the same pre- 
cautionary measures that one should 
take with any perennial shrub or herb. 

The Madonna Lily is deserving of a 
larger use than is now being made of it 
as a florist item, and no species is better 
suited or more extensively employed in 
garden decoration. 

Under commercial handling this Lily 
can be advantageously reset every set- 
ond year, but under ordinary garden 
conditions it seems better to leave it 
undisturbed for three or four years. 
the situation is well suited to its growth 
it will function satisfactorily for a much 
longer time. 

Root development on the propagation, 
whether from stems or scales, is retarded 
by keeping the moisture supply low. 
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Gladiolus Field Notes 


Rating Values from Various Standpoints as Obtained 
by a New Percentage Scale 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF, Laurel, Md. 


(Continued from August issue) 


Geneva (Brown). Color (Ridgeway). Tyrian 
Rose overlaid Nopal Red; bases lower petals 
Cream White lined and shaded Ox-blood Red; 
pistil Rose Red ; anthers Hyacinth Violet. Form— 
wide triangular. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—May 3. Days to blooming—90. Soil— 
gravelly loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 17. 
Days to blooming—77. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 





Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Color -------------------- 18 18 
ee 10 10.5 
Form ...--- pics Reais 5 5 
Substance cut ey 7.5 

Spike: ' 

Length -. eee 3.5 
Grace i, cis tags la Hie a 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms --_---- 5 5 
i open__ 4 4.5 
Placement — 5 

Foliage ------- wins tcl tat, 5 

a. ——— Cnn mii 4 

Disease resistance Se iemnaines 5 5 

PCO 4.5 4 

Unusual quality: 

Bloom from young corms 2 
Totals --.--.81.5 84.0 
Ratings  _--82 84 


George B. Remsen (Childs).* Carmine crim- 
son, smaller petals having greenish medial lines 
and striped deep crimson. Form—wide open. 
Soil—clay loam. Season—average. Planted— 
April 29. Days to blooming—77. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : . Exhibition Commercial 
a er 15 14 
tics cance aakenmaneiel 12 12 
RI Sail sais acne ea Grint tad 5 5 
SS ee eee 6 6 

Spike: 

INS isin. ci snc isinesmica totais 2 i 
eee mee 2 2 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 3 3 
= i open__ 5 5 
Pincement ..........- 2 

| ee ee ay 5 5 

EAs 2 2 

Disease resistance -______-____ 5 5 

Preeectiveness ...... ......... 2 i 

Unusual quality -.__.__._____ 0 0 

Totals -___66.0 63.0 
Ratings --_66 63 


George F. Elcock (Alexander). Cream-white 
overlaid with salmon-pink, with crimson-maroon 
throat. Form—wide spreading. Soil—light loam. 
Season—very dry. Planted—May 20. Days to 


blooming—91. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Color init etic eta een 
I a Pee ed Ports A 13.5 
Porm ....- ee 
Substance cut _____.______ 9 

Spike: 

Length P Se 

i 4 
Florescence : 

Number blooms -_-__-_-- 4 

. ~ open__ 4 

Beeteeet ...25c2.05. 4 

| Armee! 4 

+ aioe 5 

Disease resistance ____________ 5 

Productiveness _.___....._____ 3 


Unusual quality : 
Form ---.- 


Total 
Rating 





George Paul (Lemoine). 


Syns. Faust (War- 


naar) and Harvard (Tracy).* Crimson, throat 
greenish white thickly marked with crimson. 


Form—wide open. 


Soil—clay loam. 


Season— 


average. Planted—April 28. Days to bloom- 
ing—95. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Color -. ‘ ae 19.5 
aa ioc 14 
Form - PRIN Oe PT 5 5 
Substance cut _________ _ 6 6 
Spike: 
Length 4 45 
Grace ._ 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms __..-. 4 4 
* open__ 3 5 
Placement —__-__- SE 5 
| EE Tr 5 
ESBS SRE aS See epee a, 4 
Disease resistance ____________ 5 5 
Productiveness -________ acm ee 2 
Unusunl quality .........-.... 0 0 
Totals -81.0 84.0 
Ratings --__81 84 


Georges Freck (Lemoine). 


Light scarlet crim- 


son blending to light purple on edges; green 
throat striped maroon ‘and blood-red: lower 
petals with cream bases edged lilac at juncture 
with the crimson, blotched and spotted blood- 


red shading deeper toward 
anthers pink edged with 
triangular. Soil—light 

Planted—May 15. 


throat. Pistil rose, 


violet. Form—wide 
loam. Season—wet. 
Days to blooming—106. 


RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 





Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Color ...... Sep uetans —— 
a cae .-10 
ie aia estiais concd oad 4 
Substance cut _________-. 10 

Spike: 

Length --_-_- ;% 
Grace -..-.- ae sia: a 
Florescence : 
Number of biooms -_-_ 4 
es open__ 1 
Placement “___________ 3.5 

UN ook pee the onda 4 

San eee 3 

Disease resistance ___________- 5 

Productiveness --..-.--.-__-_- 2 

Unusual quality: 

2 ers 2 
TOO: onnwe 745 
Rating --..75 
Georgia (Vos). Color (Ridgeway). White 


blended Shrimp Pink, lower 
Scarlet with central line of 
White; anthers Pale Lilac. 
Geranium Pink. 


petals White blotched 
Ox-blood Red; pistil 
Outside of petals 


Color variable as some spikes 


come less tinted and more Cream Colored. Form— 


wide tubular with pointed petals. 


loam. Season—wet. 
to blooming—51. 


Soil—gravelly 


Planted—June 18. Days 


RATING 


Flower : 


VALUES PER CENT 


Exhibition Commercial 


— 10 
— 10 


Substance UE ccoanictanact 
Spike: 


Florescence : 
Number blooms --....- 4 
DR, en nana iewenat named 3 
. eae ee 3 
Disease resistance -_________- 4 
Pro@uctiveness ............... 2 


Unusual quality : 
Bloom from small corms, 
CREED: .. nnn nese 


Totals -_-._60.0 
Ratings —---60 


Geralda (Childs). 
white medial lines and throat. 
Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. 
Days to blooming—102. 


RATING 
VALUES 
Flower : 
Odler ...... . ning 
Se ee 10 
Ee ere ee 5 
Substance cut -.--._-_--- 7.5 
Spike: 
SEE cic Esra a il loa alee 4 
Grace -....- sili acapella dain 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 
ei open 3 
PREG Sc cncasw eee 5 
I a 4 
ee ae 4 
Disease resistance -___._____-_- 5 
PeeGueterenems ............-<. 4 
Unusual quality: 
SS ER ee 
84 5 
Rating -_--85 


Giant Fawn (Kunderd). 


line in throat. 
loam. Season—wet. 
blooming—98. 
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Ne ows w 


63.5 
64 


Deep bright rose color with 
Form—wide open. 
Planted—May 5. 


PER CENT 
Exhibition Commercial 


Deep fawn yellow, 
blushed with delicate pink on edges, 
Form—wide diamond. 

Planted—May 13. 


carmine 
Soil—light 
Days to 


VALUES PER CENT 


RATING 
Flower: Exhibition 
Se eee ee 20 
MEAS ae ere 14 
iain Gath wig lin a arn ena 5 
Substance cut --_____-_-- 10 
Spike 
Ee eee ae 4 
eee ee 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 
is = open... 4 
POE occuntnscin 
NN a ee ee 5 
ee eee eee ie 5 
Disease resistance --_--__-_.-_. 5 
Productiveness --_-._--__-.-- 4 
Unusual quality: 
Color, substance --___- 4 
Totals --_-_-92.0 
Ratings -..92 
Giant Nymph (Coleman). 


Nymph. 


Formerly 
Light salmon pink blending to flesh 


Commercial 


20 
14.5 


1 


Cantanks aan ow 


95.5 


96 


called 


throat which is stippled and finely striped scar- 
let; medial lines embossed, upper darker salmon 


to scarlet; lower cream yellow to scarlet; 


bases 


of lower petals deep cream yellow lightly striped 
scarlet ; pistil flesh; anthers pale violet. On aging 
the color lightens to a pale salmon pink tinted 


with lavender. 
flexing. Soil—clay loam. 
Planted—May 30. 


Form—wide triangular, tips re- 
Season—very dry. 
Days to blooming—85. 


VALUES PER CENT 


RATING 
Flower : 
DN catucasccebenemeneee 20 
>= eae ee 13.5 
BIS: «axes bschieinisde dase Seep eosiens 5 
Substance cut --_--_____- 10 
Spike: 
ES inc cee vaaaeniin 3 
2 °F Sea See 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 
ss open... 5 
Placement -..........-. 
. . see eee 4 
Se Se ee 5 
Disease resistance --.--..-__-_ 5 
i eee 4 


Exhibition Commercial 


20 
14 

5 
10 


SCanrtang =) 
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Unusual quality: 


Color, substance --_--- 3 4 
a 92.5 95.0 
Ratings --..93 95 


Giant White (Kunderd). Pure white, lower 
petals tinted ivory at base and in throat, with 
wide crimson lines through centers. Form— 
wide Lily, tips reflexing. Soil—clay loam. Sea- 
son—dry. Planted—May 5. Days to blooming— 
80. Season—wet. Planted—May 15. Days to 
blooming—77. : 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial — 
MY ccancueaamdneeie 20 20 
GE <accrvedambanmuiniai 10.5 11 
ae en 5 5 
BENS GUE  ccnncddnctan 10 10 
Spike: 
DEE. stcaeiaencesananss 3 3 
MD  ctienteqcdshaadeoase 4 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 4 
™ - open... 3 4 
Ba 4 5 
NE cig aie desi taanactondecsaancisininkloniante 4 4 
I eich align ii inca cach ase tae Danie ate 5 5 
Disease resistance ~-.--...--.- 5 5 
Productiveness ............... 3 3 
Unusual quality: 
Form, substance ----.-- 2 
rn 1 
Totals --_.82.5 84.0 
Ratings --..83 84 
Gigantic (Hopman). White blotched light 
magenta. Form—wide triangular. Soil—clay 


loam, Season—average. 


Planted—May 6. 
‘to blooming—93. 


Days 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
SRR er ee ee ene 18 16 
NS acruGeaiiacmatindacdacikes 11 12 
ES ee, oe ee 4 4 
ee ee en 8 8 

Spike: 

IS sida cece ache aaa 5 5 

0 Seer ee 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms --.---- 5 5 

ss _ open_. 5 5 

era 5 5 

IE ra cbn de ncacnamaacune 5 5 

I cs cealiad Sth gels icecensck tiaaaaian 5 5 

Disease resistance --_--_--_--- 5 5 

Productiveness ............... 2 1.5 

Unusual quality: 

Branching, number of 


blooms open 


Totals 
Ratings 


ee 81.5 
==.50 82 


Gigantic (Burbank). Scarlet with white throat. 
Nearly similar to Boston (Childs) and Mohonk 
(Childs) and better. Form—wide open. Soil— 


clay loam. Season—average. Planted—May 6. 
Days to blooming—87. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
OE I 20 20 
| __aEee aee e S nee er 12.5 14 
een 5 5 
Substance cut --....-..... 8.6 8.5 
Spike: 
a a Te ee 5 5 
NN hin emia naiimnes 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
= = open_. 3 4 
ee 5 
J = ee 5 5 
SS ena 5 5 
Disease resistance -~..--.--.-- 5 5 
ee nn 3 3 


Unusual quality: 
Length of spike, num- 


ber of blooms --.---.-. 4 5 
Totals ....91.0 94.5 
Ratings --.91 95 


Gil Blas, (Lemoine). Salmon pink with bases 
of lower petals buff or apricot to throat, blotched 
carmine. Form—wide triangular. Soil—clay 
loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 5. Days to 
blooming—96. 





RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Exhib’n Com’] Landscape 


BNE dadeesancbaamas 20 20 20 
NE Ge eaceiiin a ccm enemies 13 14 14 
OS ne 5 5 5 
Substance cut ------- 10 10 
Substance on plant -- 10 
Spike: 
an eens 5 5 4 
Seen 5 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms --. 4 4 4 
ba “ open 3 4 3 
Placement ------- 4 5 5 
ae 5 5 5 
ee rn eee 5 5 5 
Disease resistance -------- 5 5 5 
Productiveness ---------- 5 5 5 
Unusual quality: 
EEE 1 
Color, productive- 
RG aacaucusced 2 2 
Totals --_90.0 94.0 92.0 
Ratings -90 94 92 


Glare (Childs). Brilliant glowing scarlet with 
a rosy lilac blotch: Form—wide Orchid. Soil— 
clay loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 19. Days 
to blooming—102 and 96 (large corm). 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
MG <i.cccsenddowemaanal 19 
Se eerar a seers 14 
a aes ee 5 
ROMO GUE nnncccscaccc 10 

Spike: 

RN sic cocina capain- ace nia cae 3 
DS ee 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms --_---- 5 
“ “ open_. 5 
WONEE © neice cn cncca 

EE Lye Ace aR EO er 4 

Eee erent eae 5 

Disease resistance -...-.--.--. 5 

a nn 4 


Unusual quality: 
Substance, placement, 
number blooms open 4 


THM wscad 93.0 

Rating ---_-93 
Gleam (Miller). Scarlet-vermilion blotched 
blackish crimson which is lighter on edges. 


Form—wide open floppy. Soil—clay loam. Sea- 


son—wet. Planted—May 18. Days to blooming— 
ti. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ae eee eee ee 20 
EP NRA OT 14 
NN ia aan ac Gaiam 3 
ee 5 
Spike 
re 3 
0 a eee 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms --.-.--- 5 
™ ig open... 3 
PROMO ...2sccen-s 5 
NR ee nT 3 
TD ke caine ncnon sain eiaiien 4 
Disease resistance -..--....--- 5 
Productiveness ............... 2 
Unusual quality: 
Color, branching ---.- 3 
TE wcanna 80.0 
Rating -..-.-80 


Gleamer (Brown). Color (Ridgeway). Light 
Massicot Yellow, tips and bases outside shaded 
Phlox Purple; lower petals blending to Martius 
Yellow bases blotched velvety Dark Amaranth 
Purple; pistil and anthers Pale Green Yellow. 
Form—wide round. Soil—gravelly loam. Sea- 


son—wet. Planted—June 17. Days to bloom- 
ing—59. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 

Flower : Exhibition Commercial 

BE ticctucesaescutuuans 8 1 

DD kicnne eaeemmneicntataed 10 10 

DUN  cimennnccnncateanane 4 4 

Substance cut ........... 3 3 

Substance on plant ------ 2 2 
Spike: 

DMD. .dcccaroasaomanans 4 4 

REP sas aloe enn eencenenees 5 5 


Florescence : 


Calcium, NY. 


September, 1995 
Number blooms ______ 8 

“ “ open__ 5 4 
Po ee 4 6 
ee ae 4 ‘ 
ee eee 2 2 
Disease resistance ---...______ 3 2 
Presuctivenass ............... 2 3 
Unusual quality: . 
ee ae 3 

es pea 


Totals -....69.0 
Ratings —._69 


a4 
= 
i 





Glendale (W. B. Davis & Co.). Colo 
way). Inner petals Rhodamine Purple {idee 
with Tyrian Rose to throat; outer petals T rw 
Rose blended and stippled Rose Red and "i 
aranth Purple; pistil Rose Color; anthers Dark 
Violet Blue. Form—wide triangular, cen 
gravelly loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 1 
Days to blooming—86. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition ¢ 
ME Sec uancccsadmace auton 20 “— 
ee ae 13 18 
BMD. cacecemninewnnmapccicns 5 5 
Substance cut ............ 10 10 
Spike: 
I ee 3.5 45 
RN oot oo ecece enced 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ----_- 4.5 5 
ce , ee 5 5 
7 si open_. 4 5 
RMN oe eee ee ceen cate 5 4 
a SEP ee ea eee 5 5 
Disease resistance --_--.--_--- 5 5 
Progectivenés ................ 4 4 
Unusual quality: 
Color, form, substance 5 
Color, substance --_-__ 5 
Tetem ..... 940 95.5 
Ratings --.94 96 


Glory (Kunderd). Also called Kunderdi Glory. 
Creamy pink tinted apricot, edges deeper pink, 


and red feathering in the throat. Form—wide 
diamond, ruffled. Soil—clay loam. Season— 
—— Planted—April 29. Days to blooming— 
106. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
a eee ened eee. 18 19 
RR ic Aisiin ince creasing a cae ea 13 13.5 
NN a ee aint er Stadia 5 5 
Substance cut --_-- clgeitesaale 10 10 
Spike: 
OO a 2.5 8 
... Sea 3 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 4 
sis si open... 3 4 
Pee: kccchannsnn 3 5 
a, ee ee 4 
0 Se ae eee 4 4 
Disease resistance --_-.....--- 5 5 
i 5 5 
Unusual quality: 
OO ar 1 1 
er 80.5 86.5 
Ratings --..81 87 


Glory of Holland (Velthuys). 
faint red mark in throat. 


Pure white with 
Form—wide Orchid. 


Soil—clay loam. Season—average. Planted— 
April 29. Days to blooming—1i01. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 

Flower : Exhibition Commercial 

Ce ena een ae 18 18 

| ees 12 12 

aN ees a meee 5 5 

Substance cut ............ 6 6 
Spike: 

NEL, dima eimicemesmie 3 3 

_ Sees 3 . 

Florescence: 

Number blooms ------ 5 5 
“ “6 open... 3 3 
Pianeta nccccncccan 4 
EEE AO ORALE 5 5 
eee 4 4 
Disease resistance ~..--.------ 5 5 
Productiveness ............... 3 8 
Unusual quality -.....--.....- 0 0 
Tete ....- 75.0 77.0 
Ratings --_75 17 


(Continued in October issue) 
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Calcium, N.Y. 7 
September, 192 


Growing Glads 


T IS often remarked that Gladiolus 
growers are the happiest people in 
the world, and why should they not 
e? ‘ 
: A wise man has said “a thing of 
beauty is a joy forever,” and, con- 
ceding the truth of this statement, it 


is a reasonable assumption that the 


' thing of greatest beauty is the source 


of greatest joy or happiness. There 
ig in the heart of every normal human 
being a love of the beautiful. This 
love is natural and God given, but can 
be increased by culture or diminished 
by neglect or choked and deadened by 
gross or sensual pleasures. The 
Creator, who implanted this love in 


‘our hearts, has also provided abundant 


means for its gratification. The 
beauty of musical sounds come to us 
through our sense of hearing. _The 
beauty of color or form through sight. 
And the beauty of an_ inspiring 
thought or sentiment seems to be ab- 
sorbed into our being, whether we 
listen to a spoken appeal or read a 
lovely poem. But, of all the sources 
of enjoyment given us by a beneficent 
creator it seems to me the wonderful 
display of floral beauty is greatest, 
and of all the lovely flowers that charm 
us by their chaste form and brilliant 
color, the Gladiolus is supreme. 

So I conclude that the Glad growers 
are, and of right ought to be, the 


' happiest people in the world. And I 


am further persuaded that the pleas- 
ure we get out of our beauties does 
not all come through our eyes. I have 
come to believe that the true flower 
lover is also a lover of the truth, of 
purity and of all that is uplifting and 
ennobling, and that in the enjoyment 
of the gifts of nature, our hearts are 
turned towards nature’s God, and that 
in the study of the beautiful in nature 
we get a better conception of God 
than in the study of creeds and dog- 


‘mas and musty traditions handed 


down to us from earlier ages. 
Wo. HESTER, (Iowa) 





Solving Some Gladiolus Problems 


I AM a grower of Gladiolus bulbs and 
I should like to tell the readers of 
THE FLOWER GROWER how I solve 
some of the problems of the business. 

I—Home-made Fertilizers. I 
gather the manures from the barns, 
cow pens and hen houses, and compost 
them under some old Apple trees near 
the gardens. I add tobacco stalks, 
wood ashes and a sack of phosphate 
and let the piles stay under the trees 
for a year. The old trees are re- 
Juvenated, the chickens thoroughly 
mix the ingredients, and I have an 
ideal fertilizer when the time comes 
to use the compost. 

Il.—Rotation Crops. I have a 
small lot on a stream where Gladioli 
were grown two years ago. Here I 
planted St. Regis, Erskine Park and 
La France Raspberries in rows eight 
feet apart. I planted Jrondequoit 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


Cantaloups between the Raspberry 
rows. I drilled the Melon seed like 
garden seed, got a perfect stand, and 
the plants are growing perfectly in 
the moist bottom land. Where the 
Raspberries are missing I have set 
plants of the Diener Tomato, which 
is the best Tomato I ever saw. The 
constant cultivation keeps the Rasp- 
berries in their rows. 

Across the stream is another flat 
where Gladioli grew last year. Here 
I have planted Watermelons in rows 
eight feet apart, and I planted them 
like the Cantaloups, in drills. 

In June I made my last planting 
of Gladioli for cut flowers. For every 
row of Melons there is a row of Gladi- 
oli. These will bloom in the Fall when 
Melons are gone. The bulbs are old 
ones and will not be offered for sale 
again. So never mind the mixture. 

III.—Moles. These pests have 
troubled me greatly. They love to 
make their runs in the rows of my 
best Gladioli, and the mice come in and 
destroy the bulbs. Thus I lost some 
Ruffolace and Golden Dream bulbs and 
something had to be done. I finally 
found a way to stop them. I packed 
the runs with Paradichlorobenzine. 
This is also known as Crystal Gas, 
and is recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as the _ best 
remedy for the Peach tree borer, and 
can be bought at the hardware store 
for 30c a pound. When Mr. Mole gets 
the odor he gets out quick, and he 
does not come back, or the mice either. 
I had a good laugh when I saw the 
evidence of his hasty exit. Care 
should be taken not to put the Crystal 
Gas too near the bulbs as it may 
injure them. 

GEORGE H. Ray, (Va.) 





Gladiolus—Golden Measure 

(Subject of front cover illustration) 

HEN the Editor first established 

the old MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER one of the most experienced 
growers suggested that he would like 
to see a good illustration of Golden 
Measure, and that he was more in- 
terested in that particular variety at 
the time than in any other. Golden 
Measure has been illustrated in THE 
FLOWER GROWER before and I think 
was used as a front cover illustration 
on one of the early issues of THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER; 
but this variety, because of the fact 
that it has been long before the Gladi- 
olus growing public, and the fact that 
it has held its high position as a prize 
winner, is worthy of more than pass- 
ing notice. 

My information is that Golden 
Measure was originated by Kelway 
and Son, England, in 1912. It was 
slow in getting established in this 
country, for the reason that the 
grower who imported the first con- 
siderable stock of it, found, after 
growing it one year, that it was in 
a diseased condition, and much time 
was lost in propagating for this rea- 
son. Other growers have found 
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Golden Measure rugged and usually 
healthy in growth; and ‘although the 
bulblets germinate rather poorly, on 
the average, the variety has been now 
increased so that it is available at 
moderate prices. 


In my garden Golden Measure has 
made almost no increase, but my cul- 
tural conditions are not extremely 
high, and I have never given especial 
attention to the germinating of bulb- 
lets. However, the original stock has 
increased somewhat by division and a 
few bulblets have germinated, and the 
stock has produced sound corms which 
have stored and grown well. 


Golden Measure led in the yellow 
class for a number of years, but the 
stock of it was so small that it did not 
appear often, even at the national 
flower shows. Wherever shown it has 
been a prize winner and although at 
times the yellow color is not as clear 
and pure as some other varieties, 
notably Gold, yet Golden Measure re- 
tains its high place in the yellow class. 

With me it is a rather rank grower, 
easily attaining a height of four to 
five feet under moderate fertilizing. 
It is very susceptible to crooked spikes, 
and is much inclined to be blown over 
by rain and wind storms. 

As Golden Measure is now available 
at reasonable prices it is generally 
recommended to Gladiolus fans, at 
least for trial purposes and, with 
some, Golden Measure has proved to 
be the standard yellow. 

Because of the Editor’s rather long 
experience with Golden Measure he 
has written of his experience quite 
fully, as above. 

MADISON COOPER 





Gladiolus Blooming Dates 


Each year I keep a record of the 
blooming dates of the first Gladioli to 
open. It serves as a valuable guide 
to planting the following season. The 
following is this year’s list; from 
plantings made the third week in 
April. 

July 2, Wilbrink. This has been the 
first three consecutive years, (July 7, 
1923 and 1924). 

July 3, Early Snowflake. 


July 5, Watermelon. 
July 6, Halley. 
July 7, Magic. 


July 10, Shell Pink. - 

July 11, Marie Kunderd. 

July 12, Orange Brilliant. 

July 18, Victoria Fredericks. 

July 14, Nydia. 

July 15, Butterfly, Evelyn Kirtland, 
Lilywhite, Mary Pickford, Mrs. J. K. 
Armsby. (Kirtland, a few scattered 
spikes only; Not blooming well yet, 
July 31). 

July 16, Gold, Dr. Elkins, Kalamazoo, 
Nancy Hanks. 

July 17, Sweet Lavender, Am. Indian, 
Argo, Pres. Menocal, Rosy Glow, 
Amethyst, Rev. Ewbank, Gold Drop. 

July 18, Summer’ Blossom, Purple 
Glory, Zillertal, Le Marechal Foch, 
Prophetesse, Alabama. 

July 19, Peerless, Dainty Blossom, 
Conspicuous, Mrs. H. A. Caesar, Break- 
O-Day, Adora, White Pigeon, Sulphur 
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Frills, Eugene Lefevre, Martha Wash- 
ington, Albania, Corunna. 

July 20, 1910 Rose, Fern Kyle, Kun- 
derd’s Glory, Violet Glory, Yellow Glory, 
Violet Beauty, Dorothy McKibbin. 

July 21, Genevieve Bothin, Dr. F. E. 
Bennett, Lilac Glory, Mathew Crawford, 
Peep-O-Day, Helen Franklin, Aviatrix, 
Argo, Queen Victoria, Obelisque. 

July 22, Taro, Romance, Pink Lily, 
Wine Drop, Rose Luisante, Alice Tip- 
lady, Thoth, Arden. 

July 23, Richard Diener, Mrs. Leon 
Douglas, W. H. Phipps, MHollyhock, 
Topaz, Carmen Sylva, Badenia, Sover- 
eign, Crimson Glow, Sausalito, J. T. 
Pierie, Loella, Calico, Capt. Boynton, 
Yosemite, Canandaigua Red, Golden 
Measure, Epheus, Longfellow, Sidney 
Plummer, Butterboy, Masterpiece, Anna 
Eberius, Orange Glory, Golden State, De- 
fiance, Kunderd’s Marshall Foch, Etend- 
ard, E. J. Shaylor, Rose Glory, White 
Glory, Jacoba van Beiren, Maurice Fuld, 
Wm. G. Badger, and Snow Glory. 

The cut flower demand for Albania, 
Romance, Golden Measure and Rich- 
ard Diener is far above the supply, in 
fact seems unlimited. 


LEO E. MILLER, (Conn.) 





“What’s in a Name?” 


One of my South Bend, Ind., sub- 
scribers, near which city A. E. Kun- 
derd’s Gladiolus farm is located, sends 
me the following “anecdote” as he 
calls it: 

Mr. Walter A. Weed is General 
Manager of the Oliver Chilled Plow 
Works. Recently a member of the 
organization came into his office and 
said: “Mr. Weed have you seen the 
fine Gladiolus which Mr. Kunderd has 
named after Mr. Oliver?” “Yes,” 
said Mr. Weed, “but that’s nothing, 
think of all the plants that have been 
named after me.” 





Cross-pollenizing Gladioli 


Referring to April, 1925, issue: 

I have read with interest the article 
by Susan Lee on cross-pollenizing 
Gladioli. I have been doing this sev- 
eral years and would like to tell my 
way. . 

I select the plant I want for the 
mother plant and when it starts to 
bloom I cut off the pollen sacks early 
in the morning before the bloom is 
hardly open. I find it impossible to 
get the pollen from blooms outdoors 
as the wind keeps it blown away, so I 
pick the bloom I want and keep it 
in the house for decoration and can 
get the pollen any time, but usually 
in the morning before it is moved in 
changing the water. 

I then keep the bloom covered and 
always transfer the pollen at least 
twice to be sure. I sow the seed in 
flats in the greenhouse along in Feb- 
ruary, as soon as it is warm enough, 
and keep them there all Summer. By 


digging time the dirt is dry and easily 
handled and I have nice size bulbs. 


I do not force them but let them 











take their own time and a great many 
bloom the next Summer. I had won- 
derful results last Summer and this 
year I have planted about five thou- 
sand seedlings and if I- have good 
luck will have a lot of blooms this 
year. 
I can say the same as Susan Lee, 
I have not been able to produce a real 
blue or white yet, but who knows what 
I have in my bunch this year? 
J. FRANK CooK, (Calif.) - 





Cutting Gladiolus Bloom 
to Strengthen Bulb 


“THE writer does not agree with 
some growers in that the cutting 
of the flower spike as soon as the first 
blooms open is beneficial to the bulb. 
My experience is just the reverse. 
Nature has balanced the bulb and top, 
to the end of reproducing its kind. 
To produce a perfect flower the bulb 
must be healthy and receive nourish- 
ment from the soil and air. It re- 
ceives its nourishment from the air 
through its top, which corresponds to 
the lungs of the animal kingdom. 
Men live with practically one lobe of 
the lungs removed, but they are not 
physically equal to the men who are 
endowed with normal respiratory 
organs. Is it not logical that the same 
laws govern plant life? Why not cut 
away the top complete, instead of 
leaving four or more leaves, and thus 
relieve the bulb of any strain what- 


ever? 
W. T. H. 
EDITOR’S NOTE: 

Cutting the flower spike and cutting 
the foliage from a Gladiolus plant are 
quite two diffierent things, and while 
no one will claim that any of the foli- 
age should be cut from a Gladiolus, 
there are those who do claim that the 
bloom spike can be removed before 
flowering to the decided advantage of 
the bulb. It may be suggested that if 
bloom spike does not set seed that it 
is quite probable that there is no loss 
to the bulb. In fact, there may be 
some gain. 

Those who ‘have ideas on this sub- 
ject are invited to contribute further 
to the subject. 





The Jack Miner Articles 


The Jack Miner articles referred 
to in the August issue will probably 
be commenced with the October num- 
ber, possibly not until November. But 
these articles are in hand and will 
have the best of attention when 
printed. There are about twenty good 
photographs for illustrating same and 
the descriptive matter is especially 
interesting to all bird lovers and the 
lovers of open-air activities. 

Don’t fail to anticipate the story 
entitled “Jack Miner and His Friends 
of the Sky and Soil” and tell your 
friends about it so they will not miss 
these important articles. 
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Growing Giant Pansies 


HAVE been reading the arti 

I in THE FLOWER GROWER on tho sab 
ject of producing large Pansies and 
there arises in my mind a great doubt 
as to whether or not that is the trye 
source of the beauty of a Pansy 
Practically every one is a lover of the 
Pansy, but I feel sure that it igs the 
color scheme presented, much More 
than the size, which makes this flower 
so attractive. In my own case J am 
perfectly content to have just a fairly 
large flower and then devote my time 
to sorting out those of the greatest 
variety of coloring, some of the small. 
est very often being the most beauti- 
fully colored. However, size ig the 
question at hand and so I will deseribe 
the manner in which I have been able 
to obtain Pansies of an extremely 
large size. 


The first. point of necessity is to 
obtain good seed, and by this I do not 
mean that type provided by the corner 
grocery or drug store at five cents a 
package,—quality Pansy seed is not 
obtainable at that price; nor (in most 
cases) would the grocer be qualified 
to give you such instruction or advice 
as you might wish to procure along 
with the seed. Some reliable seed 
house is better fit to start you on the 
right road to success, even if their 
seed is of a little higher price. 

Seed should be planted in a bed 
which some months previously has 
been liberally enriched with manure 
or commercial fertilizer; and which, 
some hours previously, has been pul- 
verized as finely as possible. No good 
results will ever be arrived at if the 
soil in which the seeds are planted is 
only coarsely pulverized, as_ the 
greater number of them will not be 
entirely surrounded with soil and so 
will not be able to germinate properly. 
The seed may either be scattered 
broadcast and lightly raked in and 
firmed down or they may be planted in 
rows, whichever is desired. 

The location of the bed is of im- 
portance only to the extent that it be 
so situated as to receive only the slant- 
ing rays of the morning and evening 
but not the direct rays of midday. 
The most essential part of all is the 
watering and this must be done every 
evening after the sun has gone down, 
sprinkling the entire bed slowly and 
thoroughly, giving the water ample 
time to soak into the ground. Enough 
water must be used to keep the bed 
from becoming dry during the course 
of the next day. Then it only re 
mains to take care that none of the 
plants are allowed to go to seed, or to 
get any long creeping side shoots, for 
both of these conditions cause the 
flowers to become smaller and smaller 
until finally the plant stops blooming 
altogether. 

Flowers of the largest size are al- 
ways obtained in the Spring and 
Fall but, with proper care, very satis- 
factory blooms may be had all during 
the heat of the Summer. 


BEN RAUCH, (So. Ohio) 
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Plant Narcissi This Fall 


BY EDWARD AUTEN, JR., (IIl.) 


peautiful because of their form, 

the many types and hundreds of 
varieties of Narcissi take high rank, 
and coming early in the Spring, as 
they do, they make an appeal not 
only to the connoisseur, but also to 
the person who simply likes a flower 
pecause it is a flower, and whose en- 
thusiasm wanes with the advance 
from Spring to Summer. Grown by 
the millions in this country, almost 
all bulbs used have been imported 
from England, France and Holland. 

Two or three years ago, however, the 
Federal Horticultural Board decided 
that their continued importation in 
unlimited quantities was too great a 
menace to the Onion and possibly the 
Alfalfa and other crops, and so ruled 
that after January 1, 1926, the im- 
portation of Narcissi, Scillas, Grape 
Hyacinths, Ixias and one or two other 
species should be limited so strictly 
that only new kinds or kinds not 
available could be thereafter brought 
in, and only for propagation, and not 
for use in forcing or for sale to ama- 
teur gardeners. (Tulips and Hy- 
acinths are not excluded.) 

Some growers here in the United 
States have already made a good start 
toward supplying our demand for 
Narcissi, so that the amateur gar- 
dener if he wants them is still going 
to find some kinds available, though 
for a few years the price may be some 
higher than we have been used to 
paying. And there may be a long and 
acute shortage of some of the newer 
and finer kinds which are now too ex- 
pensive in Europe to import in quan- 
tity right now; hence the advice con- 
tained in the title of this article, to 
“Plant Narcissi this Fall.” 

.The list of varieties which I shall 
now give has been prepared chiefly by 
my brother, Mr. B. C. Auten, and 
summarizes the experience gained by 
testing over two hundred different 
varieties, and growing Narcissi com- 
mercially for many years. It may be 
depended upon to be an extra choice 
selection. Varieties in parenthesis 
are second choice. . 

SINGLE YELLOW TRUMPETS 

Sir Francis Drake. Very early. 

‘King Alfred. Early, superb flower, will prob- 
ably supplant Emperor for forcing. 

Tresserve. Superb flower. 


Olympia. Massive flower, superb for forcing. 
(Emperor, Golden Spur.) 


SINGLE WHITE TRUMPETS 
Peter Barr. 
Loveliness. 
Mrs. Robert Sydenham. 
All of startling beauty. 


SINGLE BICOLOR TRUMPETS 
Duke of Bedford. Early, very large. 
Dick. _Very early, petals long and pointed. 
Victoria. Extra choice, early. 
Weardale Perfection. Late, very elegant. 
(Empress) 

INCOMPARABILIS. 
(Medium Crown Hybrids) 
‘ Sir Watkin. Early. 

Beauty. Early, deep yellow with red edged cup. 
Homespun. Rich self color yellow. 


Aiivess those flowers especially 


Gloria Mundi. Late midseason, very fine. 


Lucifer. White, with yellow cup shaded to rich 
red at edge. 

Steadfast. Late. 
yellow. 

Whitewell. Late midseason, nearly white. 

Will Scarlet. Very late, flaming cup rich 
orange-red. 


Brilliant white and pure 


BARRI. 


(Smaller medium crown hybrids) 
Adonis. 
Firebrand. Small and brilliant. 
Brilliancy. 
Dorothy E. Weymyss. White. 
Incognita. 
(Albatross. ) 


LEEDSII. 


(Medium Crown Hybrids, the 
“White Star Narcissi’”’) 
Grand Duchess. One of the daintiest of all 
Narcissi. 
Ariadne. Widely flaring, crinkled cup. 
Beatrice. Small but exquisite. 
Mermaid. Snowy white. 
Lord Kitchener. 
Sirdar. The last two similar, both very noble 
flowers. 
JONQUIL. 
(A true sub-species, not the single 
Trumpets) 
Single. Two or three small rich yellow flowers 
on each stem. 
Buttercup. 
Campernelle Giganteus. 
Campernelle Rugulosus Maximus. All of choice 
quality and exquisite fragrance. 
(Orange Queen) 
TAZETTA. 


(The tender bunch flowered varieties 
used for forcing. Can be grown out- 
doors in the South and California.) 

Gloriosa (or Bazelman Major). White with 
yellow cup. 

Grand Monarque. White, citron cup. 

Lord Canning. Yellow, orange cup. 

Grand Soleil d’ Or. Yellow, orange cup. 

Paper White Grandiflorus. Pure white. 


POETAZ. 
(Poeticus and Tazetta hybrids) 


Admiration. Pale yellow. 

Helios. Yellow, fine for forcing. 

Ideal. White, cup small, dark orange. 

Mignonne. White with red cup. 

(Elvira.) White with yellow cup. The com- 
monest, and possibly the hardiest of the Poetaz, 
well worth growing. 


POETICUS. 


(The Poet’s or Pheasant eye type, 
probably the easiest to grow.) 


“ King Edward (Syn. Almira). Good for forcing. 
Cassandra. Large size, highest quality, perfect 
refinement. 


Grandiflorus. Big, husky, impudent. 
pensable. 

Epic. One of the best. 

Homer. Superior to Poeticus Ornatus, which 
latter should be discarded. 

Chaucer. Earliest Poeticus. 
richly colored. 

Recurvis. 
pensable. 

Double Poeticus. The last of all to bloom. 
(Does very well naturalized in some locations.) 
—_— are many other fine kinds, 

some of them cheaper in price, and 

well worth growing, especially for 
naturalizing where the grass does not 
grow so thick as to choke them out. 
In fact, one might almost say that all 
Narcissi are worth raising and fine; 
certainly in massed plantings. Even 
such a variety as Mrs. Langtry justi- 
fies itself, even though it is outclassed 
by other kinds. As a rule the Poeticus, 
Leedsii, Barri and Incomparabilis 
types are better for naturalizing than 
the large Trumpets; though on a well 
drained, porous soil, with partial 
shade, the large Trumpets should 
flourish year after year. 





Indis- 


Eye small and 


Latest single. Cheap, but indis- 
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Unlike Tulips, Narcissi will not 
stand unlimited cold, and they should 
be protected as soon as the ground 
first freezes, with a moderate cover- 
ing of leaves or other litter, care being 
taken, however, to remove this quite 
early in the Spring before the growth 
starts. Moreover, as so many dif- 
ferent species or families have been 
used in hybridizing, and soil, moisture 
and temperature requirements vary, 
it cannot be expected that every vari- 
ety will succeed in every location, the 
only possible way is to try enough 
kinds that some will be sure to survive 
and multiply, being adapted to con- 
ditions provided, and a percentage of 
loss at first should be accepted as 
part of the game. 





As a rule, Narcissi prefer a soil of 
a clay or rather heavy texture in 
preference to much sand. My soil is 
black Illinois prairie, and it will raise 
Narcissi, but I find a top covering of 
part clay loam (not pure clay) is a 
decided advantage. 

Depth of planting is most impor- 
tant. The smaller bulbs should have 
at least three to four inches of dirt 
above them; the larger varieties four 
to six; and this depth should not be 
guessed at, but measured accurately. 
Six years ago I put out 1500 Narcissi, 
about 50 kinds, and lost two-thirds of 
them because I did not plant them 
deep enough, and also because I culti- 
vated them like a vegetable crop. 

In Summer after blooming, Nar- 
cissi need some vegetation as a mulch. 
Blue grass sod here in Illinois will in 
time choke out many kinds, and my 
personal experience has been that 
there is nothing better for a fine col- 
lection than to let the weeds grow, 
cutting them off above the Narcissi 
tops once or twice a year with a sickle, 
and removing the debris immediately. 
This does not look very well, but it is 
worth something to have blooms even 
beyond one’s needs, and to keep the 
fine kinds year after year without 
loss. Possibly Alyssum, Mignonette, 

(Concluded on next page) 




















Carrying Dahlia Tubers Over 
Winter Successfully 


| aves losing many Dahlia tubers 


which dried up and _ shrivelled 
away, I hit on a plan which has proved 
very successful the past two years. 

I dig the Dahlias after the tops 
are cut down by frost, cut off the tops 
six inches above the tubers and fasten 
a label with copper wire to each clump. 
Two packing cases, about two and 
one-half feet square and twenty inches 
deep, hold nearly fifty clumps. As 
the clumps are placed in the boxes 
they are covered with sifted coal 
ashes. 

They are stored in a cold room in 
the cellar where the temperature is 
held as low as possible without going 
below freezing. This covering, how- 
ever, is sufficient to protect the tubers 
without injury if the temperature 
goes below freezing for a few hours 
as it did one unexpectedly cold night 
last Winter. 

The ashes keep the tubers in ex- 
cellent condition and they come out 
fat and plump in the Spring. Last 
Winter I lost only two or three small 
seedlings from fifty clumps stored. 
These might have been saved had 
they been taken out in late February, 
potted up and placed where they 
would grow. 


EDWIN C. POWELL, ( Md.) 





Arranging Dahlias as Cut Flowers 


HILE many have Dahlias in 

bloom in July and August they 
are at their very best in September 
and ready for the fall flower shows. 
Attention should be given to the artis- 
tic display of the blooms. 


Cut the Dahlias with as long stems 
as possible. This is better for the 
plant, giving greater strength to the 
blooms that will follow and enables 
you to display your cut flowers to 
better advantage. 

Never crowd them in a vase. Put 
colors together that blend well. The 
pastel shades—pink, orchid, lavender, 
with a delicate yellow, are beautiful 
together, especially in a light blue 
vase. These vases can be purchased 
for fifty cents, and they are of tin, 
and are like the green tin vases used 
by so many of the flower shows. Deep 
purples and yellows are good together. 
The reds, oranges and copper shades 
blend well and make a very rich dis- 
play. 

One must use judgment in display- 
ing white Dahlias as the white blooms 
may be a little startling with a group 
of the deeper shades; but white with 
yellow, or white with pink is good. 
A great deal depends upon the blooms 
themselves. 

In displaying your Dahlias at a 
flower show remember that the judges 


are quite human. Take a class, for 
instance, calling for one bloom each 
of six distinct varieties, any type, in 
one vase; or a class for six decora- 
tives, six varieties, in one vase:— 
After selecting your blooms for quality 
and even size, much thought should 
be given to the harmonious effect of 
the colors. Judges are often uncon- 
sciously so impressed with the artis- 
tic arrangement, of the exhibit that 
the blooms actually look better to 
them than others of perhaps equal 
quality, but badly displayed. A Dah- 
lia bloom cut with a short stem and 
stuck in a milk bottle certainly does 
not look as well as one with a long 
stem with its head up in the air, so 
proud and dignified. 

When cutting the blooms it is well 
to have a bucket of water in the gar- 
den right beside you. When the 
flower is cut from the plant place it 
in the water at once. As has been 
said many times, remove them then 
to a cool cellar and permit them to 
rest a while to recover from the shock 
of cutting them. 


Mrs. ROBERT C. LARKIN 





Greenery with Flowers 


(Written in response to request in 
July FLOWER GROWER) 


By Leta DENNY McMaster, (Ill.) 


Bb problem of suitable greenery 
for bouquets is an ever present one 
with the gardener who delights in 
cutting his blooms and arranging 
them for house or porch. Some an- 
nuals and many perennials bear the 
flowers well above the foliage which 
is often not suitable for cutting, or 
is so stiff that it lends no grace to 
the arrangement of flowers when it is 
cut. Greenery for use with cut flow- 
ers must be chosen with care because 
the form must supplement the size 
and color of the blossoms with which 
it is to be placed. 


One of the earliest plants to appear 
in the Spring which is especially use- 
ful in this way is the Meadow Rue. 
The compound leaves, which resemble 
those of the Maidenhair Fern, are 
soon large enough for use with the 
larger spring blossoms, but may be 
divided and used in small bouquets 
also. Though not as delicate as the 
Fern, these leaves give practically the 
same effect; are thrown up abun- 
dantly by the root; hold up well in 
water for several days; and are easy 
to arrange. I have found them par- 
ticularly effective with Arabis Alpina, 
Myosotis, Columbines, Pyrethrums, 
Shasta Daisies, Single Asters, Ager- 
atum; and, in fact, any small or 
medium sized flower which is appro- 
priate for home decoration. 

The Maidenhair Fern is equally 
graceful in these combinations and 
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gives, perhaps, a more airy effect With 
the smaller blossoms. The smal 
Wood Fern may be used also but 
larger Ferns with the broader leay 
seem hard to handle. However thes 
may be successfully used with th 
Iris blossoms where they enhance the 
natural stateliness of the flower. ' 
Later in the Spring we have the 
Tamarix Africana, which is most gp 
sirable for adding grace to the garden 
as well as to our bouquets. The airy 
feathery foliage may be combined 
with many flowers and when th 


equally delicate blooms appear at the 


ends of the branches, the effect jg 
quite as charming, whether it ig the 


pink to form a delightful color com. 


bination or the white to emphasize 
the beautiful colors of other blossoms 
The Tamarix is very delightful when 
used with Bachelor Buttons, Annual 
Larkspur, or the Delphiniums, 
While they bloom, 
Feather Spirea and 


the Spires 


the Princess | 





Anthony Waterer are ornamental for | 


decorative purposes since there are 
plenty of green leaves on each branch 
which bears a head of bloom. These 
two with light blue Delphiniums and 
the Snowball Hydrangea make an ip. 
teresting arrangement. 
There is a class of perennials such 
as the Gaillardias and the Coreopsis 
which is rather more difficult to ar. 
range satisfactorily. Such flowers 
are pleasing when combined with 
Gypsophila or Achillea. The impres- 
sion of greenery is added if they are 
placed in a rather flat green bowl with 
a flower holder in which the blossoms 
may be arranged loosely. Artemisia 
and Queen Anne’s Lace are also use. 
ful in this way with the coarser 
blooms and the general effect is quite 
desirable without the actual greenery, 





Plant Narcissi This Fall 


(Concluded from Page 379) 


Candytuft, Nasturtiums or other small 
annuals if planted between the rows 
would do just as well as the weeds. 
Some large commercial growers do 
not cultivate, and apply a mulch be 
tween the rows after blooming. 

The foliage of Narcissi_ should 
never be cut off while still green, and 
as soon as it has died down, usually in 
July, the bulbs should be dug, cleaned, 
divided and planted back, the Poeticus 
varieties at once; while the other 
kinds may cure to advantage in 3 
cool dry place for a few weeks, til 
just before fall rains start. But there 
is no advantage in waiting until 0¢ 
tober or later to plant, in fact, damage 
may result. They need not be dug 
every year, only when they .get # 
crowded that they do not bloom wel 
say every third or fourth year. 

No manure should ever be used. 4 
top dressing of bone meal is beneficial, 
also some lime for most kinds, if the 
soil is at all sour. Drainage must } 
good, especially for the Trumpet vatt 
eties, though the Poeticus type coe 
not always resent a moist location. 
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Waterfowl,—The Swans 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


HE Swans are the most esteemed 
of many domesticated waterfowl. 
They do best in large pools, well 


supplied with aquatic plants, and are 
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quite hardy in America. There are 


seven species, and five of these are 
white. 

~The most comman kind is the Mute 
Swan, (Olor olor,) which has been 
bred in Europe for many centuries. 
The Mute Swan is a large bird, and 
is distinguished from the other 
species by its reddish beak, with a 
black tubercle at its base. 

There are two fine native Swans in 
America, the Whistling, (O. colum- 
bianus,) and the Trumpeter, (B. buc- 
cinator). They are distinguished 
from all other varieties by their black 
beaks, and from each other by the 
large size of the Trumpeter, which is 
nearly extinct. 





The Bewick Swan, (O. bewicki,) 
and the Whooping Swan, (O. cygnus,) 
are European species, very similar in 
appearance, and are rather rare. 
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The  Black-necked Swan, (O. 


melanocorphus,) is a species from 
Patagonia, and is the most beautiful 
variety. The body is snow white, and 
the neck black, with a red beak. 

The Black Swan,  (Chenopsis 
atrata,) is from Australia. It breeds 
freely in captivity; the only trouble 
being that it is just as likely to nest in 
January, as any other time. The 
plumage is brownish black, and the 
beak coral. 

The Swan builds a large nest of 
sticks in the reeds at the edge of the 
water, and lays seven greenish white 
eggs. Incubation takes six weeks, 
and the young are ready for breeding 
when two years old. 





Screech Owls not Vicious 


N REPLY to Mrs. Murphy’s article 

on Screech Owls in your July issue, 
I would like to say a few words in 
their defense. 


Way down in Florida, where my 
childhood was spent, Screech Owls 
abounded almost as plentifully as Eng- 
lish Sparrows in other states, and 
were considered quite as harmless. 

At different times, I raised two 
from the nest, and kept them in a 
Mocking Bird cage until ready to fly; 
then I liberated them, and they were 
accustomed to fly in and out of the 


house at will, always being sure to be 
at home at meal times. 


One of them named “Nick” was very 
tame and an interesting playmate, and 
although not so disobedient, was 
quite as whimsical as_ Barnaby 
Rudge’s Raven. 


In addition to all the bugs he could 
find, Nick required his regular meals 
of raw meat. 


He made it a practice to bathe in 
a pan of water every other day, and 
no amount of coaxing could prevail 
upon him to break his rule and wash 
his face daily. 
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Nick was very gentle and playful 
and as full of comical tricks as a 
Parrot, without the Parrot’s inex- 
cusable habit of profanity. 

It amused us children immensely to 
see him mistake a figure on the carpet 
for a bug, stalk cautiously around and 
pounce upon him, then imagining he 
had caught the bug, hold him up to 
his glaring eyes and scrutinize the 
empty claw. 

Sometimes, too, he would congre- 
gate with a flock of Owl friends and 
fly away for a couple of weeks, but 
invariably come back. 

Every night I’d get out on the porch 
and call “Nick, Nick.” I’d hear a 
screech in the distance, and here Nick 
would come fluttering back to my 
shoulder. 

If there were many Owl friends 
about, and Nick was loathe to leave 
their company, my father’ usually 
settled Nick’s indecision by firing his 
gun to frighten the bad company 
away. When they left him alone, then 
back he came, excitedly screeching all 
the while, but apparently as happy to 
get home as we were to have him. 


Mrs. JOHN G. WILLIAMS 





A Bird Bath,—Attracting Birds 


AVEN’T you often longed for a 

bird bath for your garden and 
yet you couldn’t afford the expensive 
ones? The birds came to my flower 
garden and seemed so anxious to make 
friends that I felt I simply must have 
a bird bath for them. I had already 
spent more than I should have for 
flowers for my garden and I simply 
must think of some way to have the 
bath at a minimum cost. 

My flower garden is made up of 
two flower beds with a walk between 
and at the end of this walk I made 
a small round bed. In the middle of 
this bed I sunk a piece of round tile 
after first painting it white. I planted 
Trailing Nasturtiums in center of bed 
and Dwarf Nasturtiums on edge. 
Here and there I planted bright red 
double Balsams and a few Mexican 
Tuberose bulbs. 


I bought a medium size tin wash 
pan for the small sum of twenty cents. 
I also had a work basket of reed which 
was rather large for a work basket, 
and I painted both these white. I 
used outside white paint and after the 
second coat was dry I gave them a 
coat of clear Valspar. I placed the 
pan in the basket and the basket on 
top of the tile. I placed three rocks 
in middle of pan to hold it in place 
and also furnish a place for birds to 
alight. They always like to first take 
a sip or two of water before venturing 
in for their bath. I then drew a 
picture of a Red Bird on card board 
and cut it out. I carried this to the 
tinner and had him cut the birds out 
of tin. I painted these with oil paint, 
in the natural colors of the Red Birds, 
and wired them to a twig and fastened 
the twig to a hole in the side of the 
wash pan. The vivid red of this make- 
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believe “Red Bird” can be seen all 
over my flower garden. I do not know 
whether he attracts the real birds or 
not but they come, and I often see the 
Catbirds and Red Birds splashing 
away in the bath and I am sure they 
are enjoying it just as much as if it 
was one of the expensive kind. 

I was so pleased with the result 
of this bath in my flower garden that 
I decided to paint other things. I 
made more birds and butterflies of tin 
in different colors. A “Red Bird” 
perched on the top of the Sweet Pea 
trellis, and a little Yellow Bird was 
wired to the top of one of the stakes 
that support tall flowers. A yellow 
butterfly hovers over the Delphinium, 
and in different places I wired these 
birds and _ butterflies among my 
flowers. 

The cost of these additions to my 
flower garden was almost nothing, and 
yet they add very much to the beauty 
of it, and the birds seem to love it for 
they come every day. 

J. M., (Miss.) 





Notes on Screech Owls 


Mrs. Murphy’s vicious Screech Owls 
probably had young ones out learning 
to fly. It is not likely they would 
molest a person under any other con- 
ditions. Also it must not be supposed, 
just because an Owl flies close past 
one’s head, that the Owl is making 
any demonstration:—It may merely 
be in pursuit of prey that flies near 
the person. Insectivorous birds, espe- 
cially night birds, often swoop very 
close to a person when in pursuit of 
prey,—also Bats. 

Any time you come upon a Screech 
Owl perched in reach, or clinging to 
the trunk of a tree, do not be fright- 
ened. Approach quietly and care- 
fully, lower your hand, and bring your 
front finger up with gentle pressure 
low against his breastbone. He will 
at once step up on your finger. Pay 
no attention to the way he pops his 
mouth :—He will not bite the hand on 
which he stands, nor will he leave his 
perch for the purpose of biting any- 
where else. Never mind if his sharp 
claw draws a drop of blood from your 
finger. The fun is worth it. 

Walk into the house with him, if 
he will remain on your finger long 
enough, to the light, and get ac- 
quainted with him. He is a wonder- 
fully pretty bird, and his feathers, 
though not gaudy, are of a beautiful 
golden brown. Never mind the way 
his mouth pops. That is only a bluff. 
He is frightened, probably nearly as 
much as you are. When you are 
through investigating him, and he has 
flown around the room a few times, 
let him fly out, or take him on your 
finger again, carry him out to a tree 
branch, press his breastbone against 
it, and he will step up off your hand. 
Naturally, he is a young bird, or you 
would not get a chance to take pos- 
session of him. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 
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Queries and 


Crooked Stems in Gladioli 


To THE EDIToR :— 

My Gladioli are three and one-half feet tall 
and the spikes are as “crooked as a dog’s hind 
leg.” What is causing them to be so crooked? 

F. W., (Ind.) 

Answer :—Crooked spikes in Gladioli 
are inherent in certain varieties,—some 
varieties make little else but crooked 
spikes. Certain other varieties seldom 
make crooked spikes, but crooked spikes 
are aggravated by certain weather condi- 
tions. Rapid growth caused by high 
temperature and excess rain will induce 
many crooked spikes, sometimes in vari- 
eties which do not crook under other 
conditions. Greater experience with 
Gladioli will enable you to sort out those 
varieties which are most inclined to 
crook. Some varieties are almost worth- 
less because of this weakness. 


There is one, however, that comes 
rather crooked that is an extra good 
thing, too; and that is Pink Perfection. 
Even with crooked spikes Pink Perfec- 
tion is a very beautiful thing, but some 
other varieties with crooked spikes are 
just simply useless as a vase flower. 





—EDITOR 





Rose Cuttings Die 


To THE EpITor :— 


Will some one tell me why my Rose cuttings 
will not grow? I have tried several since Easter 
and they all make wonderful starts and then for 
no reason at all, wither and die. 

I keep the jars over them clean and dig up 
the earth around them. I am always so pleased 
when I see a cutting has taken root. 

Any assistance rendered will be gratefully re- 


ceived. 
M. B. H., (N. J.) 


Answer :—Rose cuttings do not always 
root in the open ground, and indeed only 
root when the conditions as to the ma- 
turity of the wood and the warmth of 
the ground are suitable. Any twig of 
anything placed in the ground where it 
may receive moisture is likely to emit 
leaves, but the main point is to have it 
first prepare to emit roots. It is for 
this reason that cuttings usually root 
better when the ground is warmer than 
the air. You will do better if you can 
manage to put your cuttings in sand, 
which is a little warmer than the at- 
mosphere about it. Under these condi- 
tions you can root either hard wood or 
soft wood Rose cuttings quite readily, 
though some species do not root as easily 
as others. 

J. H. McFARLAND 





Nanus, Ramosus and 
Herald Gladioli 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I find that I am at sea regarding the terms 
Nanus, Ramosus and Herald with reference to 
Gladioli. I would appreciate information re- 
garding the above. 

A. F. E., (Que.) 


Answer :—Regarding the terms, Nanus, 
Ramosus and Herald, I beg to inform 
you that these names were given to 
classes of horticultural Gladiolus vari- 
eties of hybrid origin, and so are not 














species. The first two are well d 
in Professor Beal’s excellent wet 
“Gladiolus Studies—I,” Cornel] Exten 
sion Bulletin 9, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

Herewith you will find brief de. 
scriptions :— 

G. nanus, early-flowering dwarf Glagj. 
oli, of which G. Colvellei is undoub 
the oldest variety. See “Gladiolus 
Studies—I,” page 151. 

G. ramosus, one of the old hybrids 
(before 1840). Parentage doubtful, 
either from seed of G. blandus or g 
floribundus, or a hybrid between G. op. 
positifiorus and G. cardinalis. 
“Gladiolus Studies—I,” page 152. 

The term Herald Gladioli I find in the 
1924 and 1925 catalogue of a Holland 
grower. They are described as a new 
race of Gladioli which are the earliest 
flowering of all, and double as large 
as the nanus, and very good for forcing 
if planted in November. They have to 
be covered, as they cannot stand the 
frost. 

I do not know the history of this 
new race of Gladioli. So far I could not 
find any further account of them. 


EUGENE N. FISCHER, ( Mass.) 






Cornell University, 











Fertilizing Orchards and Gardens 


To Tue Epiror:— 


On page 140, April 1925 issue of THe Frown 
Grower is an article entitled “How to Plant 
Fruit Trees.” It says to fertilize by putting a 
few ounces of nitrate of soda around each tree. 
I suppose I should know what ‘a few” means. 
How much can one safely use per tree? 

How much acid phosphate, or superphosphate, 
should be used per hundred square feet in the 
garden? Is it a good fertilizer for fruit and 
shade trees? If so how much per tree? 


G. R. R., (N. Dak.) 


Answer:—The use of acid phosphate 
on fruit trees has been practically dis- 
continued. We once used a lot of it, but 
the most careful experimental tests have 
failed to show any direct benefit from its 
use. These experiments have been con 
ducted in New York, New England, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Oregon, West Vir- 
ginia, and several other states on vari- 
ous soils, and they all have had the same 
result: No visible benefit from either 
phosphate or potash, even after, in some 
cases, 20 years of application. 

On poor soils, where trees evidently 
needed fertilization, they have nearly al- 
ways responded immediately to an ap 
plication of nitrogen in some fom. 
Growth comes early and we want a quick 
acting fertilizer in the orchard so we 
generally use nitrate of soda as ou 
orchard fertilizer and find it very effec 
tive. There may be soils where phos 
phate and potash are needed for tree 
growth, but certainly they are scarce. 
We still use a complete fertilizer m 
small fruits, usually a 4-8-4 or 
mixture. 

When new-set Apple trees seem to k 
in need of fertilization, they are givel 
about half a pound of nitrate of soda 
the first year. If that brings the de 
sired growth, the amount is incr 
very little the next year. After the first 
year the application should be gauged by 
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September, 1925 


of the trees. Trees 8 or 10 
the needs on poor soils usually need 3 
yeas pounds each year. Mature trees 
pe need as much as 15 or 20 pounds 
each. I know one expert fruit grower 
who uses 25 pounds of nitrate of soda 
per tree on an old orchard, with striking 


results. ; Sota 

When too much nitrogen is given bear- 
ing trees the fruit gets too large and 
jacks color. Fertilization, like every- 
thing else, can be overdone. Nitrate of 


* soda should be applied as soon as the 


ak in Spring. Applied in June 
ae to caueaal fruit bud formation 
and may do more harm than good. 
R. A. VAN METER, 
Professor of Pomology 


Epitor’s Note: 
While acid phosphate, as explained 
by Prof. Van Meter, may not have pro- 
duced results for fruit trees in actual 
experiments, this fertilizer, for general 
crop purposes, is recommended highly 


. by farm bureaus in Northern New York 


for grain crops; especially on clay 
ground. The Editor has used acid phos- 
phate in his garden for a number of 
years, at the rate of about 600 to 1000 
pounds per acre. It has been used in 
connection with bone meal and _ stable 
manure and more or less wood ashes 
when available. This soil is naturally 
very lean sand, and while I am not pre- 
pared to state that the acid phosphate 
has been just what was needed, nor have 
I any check on results, it is believed as 
far as observation goes that the use 
of this quantity of acid phosphate each 
year is beneficial and easily pays a big 
profit on the investment. 


Acid phosphate is a fertilizer which 
is comparatively low in price and where 
the soil is deficient in phosphoric acid, 
and on crops which require phosphoric 
acid especially, no better or cheaper 
fertilizer can be employed. As stated, a 
combination of bone meal and acid phos- 
phate, in about equal quantities, weight 
for weight, together with moderate 
quantities of stable manure, have pro- 
duced rather excellent results on a lean 
sandy. soil. 

Necessarily in answering any question 
about fertility; type of soil and cultural 
conditions must be considered and def- 
inite statements are difficult at best. 





Limestone for Alfalfa 


To THe Eprror:— 


I have eight acres I desire to put in Alfalfa 
after digging early Potatoes. I plan to lime land 
and inoculate seed. What kind of lime is best 
to use, burned lime ground, hydrated lime or 
ground limestone? What is the difference chem- 
ically and in their action? J. H. W., (N. J.) 


Answer:—For a long-lived crop like 
Alfalfa we should use ground limestone 
—one ton to the acre. The burned lime 
1s More active and will give quicker 
chemical action in the soil, but the 
ground limestone will give more perma- 
nent results. You should use twice as 
much of the ground limestone as you 
would use of the burned lime. This, 
of course, means more labor but the 
limestone is easier to handle than the 
burnt lime. The ground limestone is the 
same chemically as lime rock. When this 
rock is thoroughly burned the carbonic 
acid is driven off. What is left is called 
Stone lime or burned lime. When ex- 
posed to water this lime “slakes”—that 
is takes up water and is then called 
slaked lime—(Rural New-Yorker) 
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Grafting Catalpa Bungei 
To THE Eprror:— 


Can you inform me on what stock one may 
successfully graft cuttings from Catalpa Bungei? 
Bailey’s Cyclopedia instructs to graft on true 
Catalpa Bignonioidies which may be raised from 
seed, but it does seem as though there were some 
stock in our woodlands that would prove suc- 
cessful. I tried two cuttings on Elderberry, as 
the bark appears the same, and both have a pith, 
but it wouldn’t do. 

Cuas. P. FLEMING, (Conn.) 


Answer:—I know of no native stock 
upon which the Catalpa Bungei may be 
grafted. 

While it is sometimes possible to graft 
a plant of one genus upon a plant of 
another genus, that combination is rare. 
It usually is impossible to go outside the 
genus in budding or grafting and in 
many cases plants of the same genus 
but of different species will not unite. 

Some species are difficult to graft, even 
on plants of the same species. Peaches, 
for instance, bud readily but seldom are 
grafted successfully on other Peaches. 
Yet we have here at the college some 
Plum scions, inserted as bridge grafts 
in Peach trees girdled by mice, and grow- 
ing satisfactorily. 

Just why some combinations are easier 
to make than others is not clear, but in 
general, plants must be closely related 
to be grafted successfully. 


R. A. VAN METER 
Massachusetts Agricultural College 





The Most Popular Dahlias 


To Tue Eprror:— 

Would like to inquire, through the pages of 
THE FLOWER GROWER, which were the 14 Dahlias 
chosen by the National Society as the most pop- 
ular in 1923, and the 12 most popular which were 
chosen in 1924. Will appreciate this information. 

A. J. L., (Mich.) 

Answer :—The above question is rather 
difficult to answer as the number is 
fixed at 14 and 12 by the inquirer. The 
following will however give a pretty fair 
conception of leading varieties of 
Dahlias. 

1923 Exhibition of The American Dah- 
lia Society. 


VARIETIES RANKED ACCORDING 
TO POPULARITY 


Reviewing the lists prepared by a score 
or more trade exhibitors, one finds the 
names of something over 110 varieties, 
many of which, however, were mentioned 
but once and therefore need hardly be 
referred to further. Those varieties ap- 
pearing on more than five of the replies 
to the inquiry are as follows: 

Mariposa—11; Mrs. I. de Ver Warner—10: 
Mrs.. Carl Salbach—10; Ambassador—10; Paul 
Michael—8; Earle Williams—7; Insulinde—7; 
Rosa Nell—7; Millionaire—6; Emperor—6; Amun 
Ra—6; George Wilson—6; F. W. Fellowes—6; 
Judge Marean—6. 


1924 Exhibition, American Dahlia So- 
ciety, at New York. 

Varieties: Ambassador, 5; Amber Glow, 4 
Amun Ra, 2; Attraction, 2; Alex. Waldie, 2: 
Alan Slocombe, 2; Albert Ward, 2; Ballet Girl, 
3; Bizarre, Bonnie Brae, 2; Bertha Jost, 2; 
Champagne, 4; Cambria, 2; Christy Slocombe, 2; 
Daddy Butler 
4; Eliza Clark Bull, 3; Esther Hunt, 3; Claire 
Daniels, 2; Earl Williams, 3; Esther R. Holmes, 


3; El Granada, 2; Edith Slocombe, 2; Margaret 


Masson, 2; MacGregor, 2; Myra Valentine, 5¢ 
Mrs. I, de Ver Warner, 5; Mrs. Carl-Salbach, 5; 
Mariposa, 9; Mrs. W. d’Arcy Rya® 4; Mephisto- 
pheles, 3; Maid of the Mist, ; Mre. Edna 
Spencer, 2; President Wilson,”4; Paul Michael, 
4; Pride of California, 2; Purity, 2; Patrick 
O’Mara, 2; Rosa Bonheur, 2; Rosa Nell, 8; 
Siskyou, 3; Sagamore, 2; Shudow’s Lavender, 2; 
Susan Tevis, 3; Violetta, 2; White Glory, 2; 
Winfield Slocombe, 2; Zaida Penyar, 2. 


American Dahlia Society, Wm. J. 
RATHGEBER, Sec’y, New Haven, Conn. 


; Dorothy Dumburgh, 2; Eldorado” 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


CARE OF LILIES 
Would like information on the care of 
Lilies. Why do my Candidum not suc- 
ceed, and how can I succeed if I start a 
new bed? Perhaps some of your readers 
can give me a brief outline. 


Mrs. L. S., (Ohio) 


PERENNIAL PHLOX FROM SEED 
I have tried for three or four years to 
raise perennial Phlox from seed. Have 
sown them in the Fall and the Spring. 
Somewhere I read they should be sown 
early in the Spring and allowed to freeze 
before germination. But I have never 

had any success. Anybody know? 


Witu1AM SpanTon, (Ohio) 


MARKETING DAHLIA FLOWERS 


Will you or some of your readers give 
me all the information possible on these 
points: 1. Time to cut for cut flower 
purposes. 2. Time to cut and method of 
packing for shipment. 3. Best method 
for keeping the cut flower for show and 
decorative purposes. 4. Any other in- 
formation along these lines that will 
help an amateur grower. 


C. G. R., (Iowa) 


TUBEROUS BEGONIA 


Please describe the Tuberous Begonia 
Lloydii and its care. Is it\for sale in 
this country, or must one import the 
seed and raise the bulbs from the seed? 


Mrs. J. G. CuarK, (Idaho) 


TYDAEA AND ACHIMENES 


What is the difference between Tydaea 
and Achimenes? In an English catalogue 
the seeds of Tydaea and Achimenes are 
offered “in mixture.” 

Mrs. J. G. C., (Idaho) 


HOUSE CULTURE OF HYDRANGEA 


Will some one please tell me how to 
care for a Hydrangea in the house? 
Rather complete information is desired. 


Mrs. J. McN., (Utah) 


HARD ROT OF GLADIOLI 

I would like to ask through THE 
FLOWER GROWER why Gladiolus bulbs dry 
up and become hard as stone and some- 
times black in color. I have received 
bulbs from regular growers in this con- 
dition and I have had a few of my own 
do the same thing. 


Mrs. R. W. B., (Ore.) 


MUSHROOM SPAWN PLANTED IN SOD 

In the April issue, page 143, Mush- 
room spawn is mentioned as being 
planted with Potatoes. 

How would it do to plant Mushroom 
spawn in old pastures where wild ones 
are gathered? Wild Mushrooms are an 


uncertain crop and if the spawn was 
planted in under the sod would it give 
a better possibility of securing a crop in 
the Fall? A. F.S 
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TO EXTERMINATE RATS AND WIRE WORMS 


Can someone tell me, through THE 
FLOWER GROWER, if there is a sure way 
of killing rats? They eat my Hyacinth 
and Tulip bulbs. I have tried rat biscuit 
set for them, and two different kinds of 
rat traps, but they still eat my bulbs 
in Winter, and do not go near the traps 
or touch the rat biscuit. 

My radishes are infested with wire 
worms and other small worms, and there 
are very few good radishes among them. 
Each year I plant in a different spot in 
the garden with no improvement. Is 
there any way of getting rid of wire 
worms? They are in my flower garden, 
as well as vegetable garden. 


E. B. W., (East. N.Y.) 


WHITE WORMS ON POTTED PLANTS 

What can I do to rid my potted plants 
of the tiny white worms which are the 
larvae of the black gnats? They eat the 
tiny feeding rootlets of my plants and 
not only retard the growth of large 
plants, but actually kill many seedlings. 
I have just received a consignment of 
choice and expensive seeds from Europe 
and would like to find some way of pro- 
tecting the seedlings. I have used a 
solution of Black Leaf 40 tobacco and 
snuff tea, lime water, and any and every 
other remedy I have ever found, but not 
one of them all has ever been really 
successful. 


Mrs. J. G. CLARK, (Idaho) 


THRIP (?) ON ROSE BLOOMS 


What is best remedy for thrip on Rose 
blooms? My Rose buds turn brown and 
blast before opening. I discovered little 
yellow or flesh color creepers on them, 
so small that they can hardly be noticed 
without a very close examination. I sup- 
pose they are what is commonly known 
as “thrip.” I have been spraying with 
“Black Leaf 40” but it will not keep them 
away. I have also noticed similar in- 
sects on the foliage of my Gladioli, ex- 
cept those on the Glads are darker in 
color. Can some reader tell me how to 
get rid of these pests? 


C. F. Garrett, (N. C.) 


ANTS ON PEONIES 


Can any reader tell why ants were so 
busy on my Peony buds just before 
blooming time? 

I thought perhaps they were deposit- 
ing aphis on the buds but upon examina- 
tion found they were free from aphis 
except on just a very few buds. I 
quickly got rid of the aphis by spraying 
with solution of soap suds and “Black 
Leaf 40”, but this solution seemed to 
disturb the ants very little. I also dusted 
the plants and soil near them with sul- 
phur but it also had no effect. I could 
often notice little droplets of sticky fluid 
had oozed from the buds and the ants 
were very fond of this. I could not tell 
whether the ants or some other insect 
had pierced the petals of the bud and 
caused this fluid to ooze out. Some of 
the outer petals often turned brown 
about the edge and disfigured the blooms 
somewhat. 


C. F. Garrett, (N. C.) 


TO KILL GRASS AND WEEDS IN GRAVEL WALK 


Can some one please inform me what 
I can put on my gravel walks to kill 
weeds and grass? 
N. J. E., (Mich.) 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


ANSWERS 
REMEDY FOR SNAILS AND SLUGS 


In reply to your correspondent re- 
garding damage done by snails or 
slugs, I would state: 

Last Summer they were exceptionally 
bad due to large amount of rain. They 
are most destructive and have a tre- 
mendous appetite. They are especially 
fond of Zinnias, Dahlias, lettuce, and 
the roots of the radish. They will eat 
off the tops of the Dahlias and Zinnias 
as they come through the ground. Last 
Summer I lost eight Dahlias, and a few 
dozen Zinnias before I learned what was 
the trouble. 

To.a less degree they 
Asters, Larkspur and Iris. 

The cure is: 

1. All Dahlias, Zinnias and Asters in 
shady places or near a perennial border 
should be protected by a piece of card- 
board three inches high, bent in a circle 
about the plant and fastened into the 
ground. 

Coal ashes or lime put in a circle about 
the plant will do but is useless as soon 
as it gets wet. 

2. Soak lettuce leaves in Paris Green 
solution and scatter these about in- 
fested places,—early in the morning. 

3. Scatter lettuce leaves or Dahlia 
leaves about infested places, and a few 
hours after dark go out with a flash- 
light and dust powdered lime over all 
the snails you can find. They will con- 
gregate on the leaves. 

And be sure you start at them early 
in the season. 


will destroy 


R. M. MacLean 


CONSTRUCTION OF MARTIN HOUSE 


Answering the question of E. J., 
(Ohio,) regarding the construction and 
setting of Martin house, in the May 
issue: The proper size hole would be 
two and one-half inches in diameter and 
personally I prefer them to be round as 
they look much better than square ones. 
The pole should be eighteen to twenty 
feet high. The compartments should be 
six inches by six inches and six inches 
high. I would suggest that E. J., (Ohio,) 
get U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 609, “Bird Houses and How 
to Build Them” for full instructions fer 
building a real good Martin house and 
instructions and plans for many other 
bird houses. 

ORVILLE E. STEIMAN 


CALCIUM CARBIDE FOR MOLES 


Answer to inquiry of L. W. B., as to 
moles. 

Try Calcium carbide,—the same used 
for acetylene lamps. If local dealer 
hasn’t it, it’s carried by at least one 
mail-order house. With a cane or stick 
make a hole in top of mole-run, drop 
in one or two lumps of carbide, seal up 
the hole with earth, being careful not 
to bury the carbide entirely with earth. 
Moisture of earth turns the carbide into 
gas which fills the runs. Don’t know 
whether ‘it kills the moles or merely 
drives them out+, but they do no more 
running for weeks afterward. Eventu- 
ally either they return or new ones take 
their place but the remedy is so easily 
applied that it can be used several times 
a season with less trouble than catching 


one mole in a trap. 
A. S. H., (N.Y.) 
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HANDLING POULTRY MANURE 


This is a very concentrated ferti}; 
and in quantities, when damp, civ 
a large amount of ammonia gas and 
must be used with great care to Prevent 
burning vegetation. This can be don 
by pulverizing it when dry and sprink. 
ling it thinly on the surface of the 
ground, not in touch with the plants. 
working it into the soil before jt blows 
away. : 

As there are always more or less.’ 
feathers and litter in it my way ig to 
compost it with cow-stable manure, half 
and half, in a pit where the hens thor. 
oughly mix it. I do this in early Spring 
and keep it damp so it will rot down 
and put on the ground late in the Fall 
or early Spring. It should be thin 
enough to be raked under, as it is likely 
to have a rank odor. I find this method 
entirely safe and results good. 


Geo. W. Borpen, (Okla.) 


IRIS ROOT ROT 

With us Iris root rot never occurs un. 
less roots have become too deeply buried 
in the soil. The German Irises planted 
on the surface of the soil have done very 
well. -Japanese Irises planted three to 
four inches deep in July made fine plants 
by Fall. 

T. F. B., (Penna.) 


KEEPING DAHLIA TUBERS DURING WINTER 

Just read H. W. B.’s query as how 
to keep Dahlia tubers through the Win- 
ter so they don’t shrivel or wither. 

I had the same trouble the Winter of 
’23-'24, but last Winter I hit upon a plan 
that carried them through as firm and 
nice as the day I stored them away. 

My cellar is rather warm, having a 
hot-air furnace in it. The fruit room 
is only partitioned off with ordinary 1” 
stuff, so naturally is not very cool. 

Last Winter, (’23-’24,) I stored the 
tubers in sand. No good,—lost all but 
two or three. 

So I tried ordinary garden soil. | 
placed the clumps “upside-down” on the 
concrete floor, and covered them to the 
depth of about 8 inches. Whenever I 
noticed the dirt becoming very dry, | 
poured water on it. 

By planting time some had _ sprouts 
six or eight inches long, and every tuber 
was clean and solid without a wrinkle. 

Ll. J. 2. (oe 


SUCCESS IN STORING DAHLIAS 

In answering H. W. B.’s question, | 
must ask you were you careful in thor- 
oughly brushing off roots, and drying 
in sun before storing? This is, indeed, 
important, due to the fact Dahlias are 
dug after frost hits them, leaving 4 
watery condition that must be driéd out 
in open air—because soon as it comes 
in contact with dry cellar air it dries 
and shrivels. 

Dust clump lightly with powdered sul- 
phur; this frees clumps from animal life 
and seems to condition the bulb to fight 
the Winter producing a healthy condi- 
tion of same. 3 

Make crates of slats. Line same with 
newspapers all sides and cover with 
same. Be sure you turn your clumps 
upside down, allowing for drainage of 
stalks. With these helps I have had 
success. 


E. A. R. W., (L. 1) 
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ROOF HOUSELEEK 
e of plant desired in June 
cn page 266, is “Common or Roof 
ie ” ts botanical name _. 
rm ” from the Latin, means Live- 
we. The Garden Orpine is also 
talled Live-for-ever, the Stonecrops too 
belongs to this family. ; 
The Houseleek (Sempervivum _ tec- 
torum) is frequently seen in country 
ardens, on walls, rockeries and cottage 
roofs. This curious plant is sometimes 
‘slanted on the outside of a nail-keg, 
vith a stump for a base; numerous holes 
are bored in the keg, then keg is filled 
with soil and plants are planted from 
the outside through the holes into the 
soil and on top of soil. They soon multi- 
ply covering the entire keg also running 
over the stump. 
—. easily propagated from the nu- 
merous offsets (Chickens) on short and 
thick runners the large old plant (Hen) 
sends out in every direction resembling 
a “Hen and Chickens,” its popular name. 
The crowded plants look like bunches of 
green rosettes. The leaves are thick, 
succulent, smooth and obovate. When 
leaves are cut or bruised and applied to 
burns, insect stings, ulcers and inflamed 
sores, they afford immediate relief. The 
plant sends up a flower stem 6 to 12 
inches in height which bears branches 
of pale red star-like flowers, the stem 
also has small and thinner leaves. 
It grows wild on rocks of The Alps 
and is a perennial. 
Sempervivum globiferum, with yellow- 
ish green flowers, is frequently planted 
on walls in Germany. 
RENA BAUER 


SOOT AS FERTILIZER 


Answering W. G. H.: Soot was used by 
early gardeners at a time when wood 
was the chief fuel used. It had the 
same properties of fertilization contained 
in wood ashes. Soot from chimneys 
where coal is used is of no value and 
flowers and foliage of plants grown 
where it is used are badly bespattered 
after every shower. 


Mrs. WM. CRAWFORD 


USING HEN MANURE 

Some one asks about hen manure. All 
I know is that you have to be exceedingly 
careful in using it. If you use it dur- 
ing the winter months dig and spade it 
under—very thoroughly. Then next 
Spring set out young slips or plants 
of Geraniums,—and you will be simply 
amazed at the results,—such stems and 
such enormous blossoms. But don’t use 
the manure until cold weather comes and 
incorporate it very thoroughly. Straw 
can be buried with it, also. 

A liquid manure can be made of it also 
for watering foliage and pot plants. 


“Apa,” (Ariz.) 


CYPRIPEDIUM AND TRILLIUM 
IN CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


Mrs. W. O. wishes to know if the 
two above flowers will grow where there 
is little or no frost. Strange as it seems 
some flowers must freeze before they 
will grow and the above named very 
likely belong to this class. This was 
experienced with Hepaticas, digging 


them in the Fall and bringing them in- 
side, they did not grow for they needed 
RENA BAUER 


the frost. 
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COLORING EVERLASTING FLOWERS 


I think B. F. Walker could color Ever- 
lasting Flowers in the same way I do 
dried Hydrangea blooms. 

The materials are ordinary tube oil 
paints; a cheap little atomizer; gasoline; 
some smallest size pet milk cans; and 
some pieces of thin cloth on which I 
put the paint so it will be strained 
through into the gas to prevent spots. 

I mix up as many colors as I wish to 
use and blow them on. I do the work 
out of doors. Tack paper on the wall 
and place the blooms against it. This 
is very quickly done and dries soon. 


Amy R. KirkKPATRICK, (IIl.) 


TROUBLE WITH LILIUM CANDIDUM 

W. G. S., page 465, asks what is wrong 
with his L. candidum. 

Doubtless the manure which he used 
as a top dressing is to blame. A few 
years ago L. candidum could be found 
in the same condition in very many gar- 
dens in Great Britain. Today they plant 
them in rich ground not recently ma- 
nured. 

Mr. E. H. Wilson, M. A., V. M. H., 
presently assistant director of the 
Arnold Arboretum and the collector to 
whom we are so deeply indebted for 
rare Orchids, Lilies, shrubs and _her- 
baceous perennials, states that manure 
should not be used around Lilies. 


W. S., (Ont.) 


GROWING THE REGAL LILY 


I see by your March number Mrs. 
Mae Cook asks for information in regard 
to growing the Regal Lily. I enclose 
directions sent with the seeds I pur- 
chased from A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind. 


REGAL LILY 
(LILLIUM REGALE) 

CULTURE :—Seeds may be sown indoors in 
March or April in boxes, etc., and soil be kept 
from drying out. Soil must be mellow and not 
allowed to bake. Cover about one-quarter inch 
deep. Out-of-doors, seeds should be sown in 
shallow rows in mellow soil when danger of freez- 
ing is past. Sow 20 to 50 seeds per running 
foot of row and cover one-quarter inch deep with 
mellow soil. Keep soil from baking or drying 
out. An inch or two of grass or other mulching 
can be placed over the rows after sowing the 
seeds, to help keep the soil in damp condition, 
and removed gradually as seeds begin to come 
up. 

Cultivate carefully... Mulch each Fall when 
ground begins to freeze, same as you would 
your Tulips or Hyacinths, ete., and remove the 
mulching when warm weather arrives. Trans- 
plant the young bulbs early Spring or late Fall, 
about two inches deep. The following year, 
either Spring or late in Fall, transplant again in 
permanent location four to six inches deep. 
Lilies require a well drained soil at all times. 
Soil should be fertile but in~using manure only 
thoroughly old and well rotted should be applied. 

May I enlarge upon this to describe 
the very home-made but effective method 
I used to make sure that the seeds would 
germinate? I soaked them in warm 
water for a few hours, then dried them 
on a blotter, and sowed them in a box 
of soil, covering according to directions. 
Then I covered them with a piece of 
glass (took it from one of those hideous 
old what-is-home-without-a-mother mot- 
toes) and then placed the box on a shelf 
in a warm cupboard in my dining room. 
I figured that a greenhouse atmosphere 
ought to bring up those seeds, and the 
only way I could think of to produce 
a “greenhouse atmosphere” was by 
putting them in a warm place, and to 
keep them moist. Every morning I re- 
moved the glass, watered the seeds with 
lukewarm water and replaced the glass. 
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The first sowing of seeds came up in 
sixteen days, the second in fourteen 
days. After they came up, of course I 
placed them in a sunny window and re- 
moved the glass. 

My Lilies are now four inches high 
and have bulbs as large as Peas. I 
know the size of the bulbs, because I 
moved the first planting into tiny pots, 
one Lily to a pot. It is six or seven 
weeks since I sowed the seeds. 


Mrs. Howarp M. WernTz, ( Penna.) 


HEATING SMALL GREENHOUSE 


In the March number FLowerR GROWER, 
in the Queries and Answers department, 
F. F. Fickes asks for information on a 
good method cf heating a small green- 
house. You have also asked for further 
information, based on practical experi- 
ence. 

I will say that I heated a small green- 
house, twelve by five feet, with large 
electric lights. I had a panel of four or 
five, about 250 watt lamps and they kept 
the house heated satisfactorily. Often 
one or two were unscrewed and the 
others furnished heat enough. This was 
not in extreme climate, but in East 
Tennessee we have some very cold 
weather. 

This method requires much current and 
while one is on a meter system the 
electric bill runs high, but it is a satis- 
factory way to heat a small greenhouse 
and I had growing plants and vines and 
blooming flowers with this system. 


Mrs. AnNciL ELLISON 


GROWING CANNAS 


If the subscriber who has no success 
with dormant Canna roots will buy 
started plants, he will have less trouble 
with them. True, the cost is a little 
more, but one is so much more certain 
of results. 

However, dormant roots, if properly 
stored and taken care of, should make 
fine plants in time to plant outside. In 
our northern climate we prefer to start 
the plants indoors and later transplant 
to their permanent position. 

The best place to start them is in the 
old-fashioned manure hotbed. They 
want plenty of bottom heat and here is 
where we get it. However, they may 
also be started in pots in the house. 
Use only moderately rich soil at first, 
but when they are in their permanent 
beds, the richer the better. Cannas are 
a rather tropical plant, and want a 
warm season to do their best. Plenty of 
water is also necessary. 

It is usually possible to find the eyes 
on a dormant Canna root, and surely 
there is something wrong with one “as 
smooth as a Willow.” 


G. W. THACKER 





Surplus Issues of The 
Flower Grower For Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale; 
mostly of the years 1922, 1923, and 1924. 
A few of 1925. 

Twenty-four, (24) all different, of the 
years above stated, postpaid, $2.00. 

Please understand that these are extra 
issues and not consecutive; only odds and 
ends of surplus. 


MapIson Cooper, Publisher, 
Calcium, N.Y. 
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A Prize Winning Small House* 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


remember if you want to keep 

down the cost of your home. 
First—limit your requirements only 
to those things which are actually 
necessary. Second, use sound but in- 
expensive materials. Third—elimi- 
nate waste in materials and labor. 


T semen are three main things to 


three things mentioned above, as di- 
rect aids toward lower costs. 


FEATURES OF THIS HOME 


There are five good rcoms, bath and 
porch, in addition to considerable stor- 
age space and plently of closets. The 
house is of frame construction, siding 
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Copyright 1925—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau—Home Plan No. 5-C-10 
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The house illustrated here, Plan or shingle exterior and shingle roof. 


No. 5C10, deserves careful study, not 
only because of the architectural 
merit, but because it gives you an 
opportunity to put into practise the 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute vf Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 


It is designed to face north or west, 
but can be reversed for other facings. 
It can be placed comfortably on a 45- 
foot lot. 


The splendid porch, which stretches 
the full depth of the house, can be 
glazed or screened, and will provide 
an excellent out-of-doors living room 
for the summer months. It would be 


Calcium, N.y 
September, 1995 





THE BLIND MAN’S COLLECTION OF 
Fragrant Peonies 


Delightfully sweet-scented radi 
The best and nothing but the best fragrant 
rieties. Descriptive price list sent on request 
Traxler’s Fairyland Gardens 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 











, 

including P 
Hardy Plants nies Irises, 
Pyrethrums, etc. Price list now per gy 
for special prices on lots for mass planting. 
por no Garden Guide FREE with all $1.09 
orders. ; 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
Box M., West Point, Pa, 














ON ACCOUNT 2% th zronth or 
lid-' 
business I wish to greatly reduce my cam 
of TuLips. Send for list of Tulips and wild 
flowers for fall planting. q 


RALPH W.. SHREVE 
Farmington, - Arkansas 











Write 


for new descriptive list of over 100 
uncommon, hardy wild flowers. 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Forestburg, - ~ Texas 











NARCISSUS and DAFFODILS 
For outdoor planting. Our best mixture com- 
posed of Emperor, Sir Watkin, White Lady, 
Leurens Koster, Glory of Leiden and others. Good 


solid, blooming size bulbs, $2.50 
000. 


per 100; $20.00 
250 at 1000 rate. You will be pleased with this 


stock 


“‘Camp Holly Gardens’’ 


‘ EDGAR P. WALTZ & SONS 
Williamsburg, Va. 














ORDER TULIPS NOW 


Low Priced for CASH 


Giant Darwins-— Mixed $15.00 per 1000; 

$2.00 per 100. 
Giant Darwins — Named separate colors. 
$18.00 per 1000; $2.50 per 100. Postpaid. 


HOLLY BULB FARMS, MT. HOLLY, N.J. 

















PANSIES 


“For years I have tried to procure pansies that 


excelled, both in color and size, and have found them 
in THE OREGON GIANTS.” 


Thus writes one of our many appreciative cus 


tomers. Seeds ready in August. Order early. Stock 


limited. 


CANBY - - 


1,000 seeds, Finest Florists’ Mixture, $1.00. 


The Merton G. Ellis Test Gardens 


OREGON 











Peonies Tulips Narcissi 


IN MANY STANDARD VARIETIES 
Send for Complete list. 
Specials, all postpaid 
PEONIES ~7 plants, all different, $2.00; 

3 for $1.00. 
TULIPS-— Grand mixture of all colors, 
$2.40 for 100. Mixed Darwins, $2.80. Ellen 
Willmott, $3 00. Clara Butt, $3.20. Farncombe 
Sanders, $3.60. Also Snowdrops, $3.00 and 
Stars of Bethlehem, $2.40. Narcissi, 
varied mixture, mostly yellow, 100 for $3.00. 
25 bulbs of a kind at 100 rate, provideds ti 
total of order is for 100 bulbs or more. . . 
Oronogo Flower Gardens 
Carterville, ~ - Mo. 
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possible to make this an all-year- 
around porch, if the home builder 
desires. 

There is a full basement under the 
entire house and this includes the 
vestibule. 

The two spacious bedrooms on the 
second floor provide cross circulation 
of air and cross light. The kitchen 
has been planned to economize steps 
and lessen labor. 








Roadside Plants 


Much attention has been paid here for 
several years in experimenting to secure 
the best plants to occupy the narrow beds 
between the driveways and the gravel 
paths which follow them, and thus far 
the most satisfactory plant found for 
this purpose has been Rosa virginiana, 
often called R. lucida, the seashore Rose 
of New England, an upright shrub 
from two to three feet in height which is 
still covered with its leaves lustrous in 
the early season and turning yellow late 
in October. A plant which came here 
many years ago from the island of Mt. 
Desert on the coast of Maine, and now 
distinguished as var. lamprophylla, is 
a handsomer plant than the typical form, 
of denser habit and with darker green 
lustrous leaves. The large pink flowers 
and the showy red hips are similar to 
those of the common form. The other 
plants which have been most successfully 
used for this purpose are the Fragrant 
Sumach (Rhus canadensis) and Xantho- 
rhiza apiifolia. The Fragrant Sumach 
is a widely distributed North American 
shrub which rarely grows more than five 
feet tall, and when planted in good soil 
is often broader than high with lower 
branches spreading flat on the ground 
and upper branches erect, spreading or 
drooping. In early Spring before the 
leaves appear the branches are covered 
with clusters of small bright yellow flow- 
ers which in June are followed by dull 
red fruits which are much hidden by the 
small compound leaves. Among the small 
shrubs in the Arboretum few are more 
brilliant at this season of the year for 
the leaves turn gradually to bright scar- 
let and orange. The Xanthorhiza has also 
been largely and successfully used here; 
it makes a neat border plant and is 
also well suited to grow under shrubs or 
trees. This low shrub spreads rapidly 
by underground stems which do not grow 
more than twelve to eighteen inches high. 

€ small purple flowers, which are ar- 
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ranged in drooping clusters, appear as 
the leaves unfold; these are pinnate, of 
a cheerful green color, and turn late in 
the Autumn pale yellow, orange or oc- 
casionally scarlet. (Arnold Arboretum 
Bulletin) 








Lilium Washingtonianum 
(Mount Hood or Shasta Lily) 

We offer the finest bulbs ot this haray Lily. 
A group planting is very effective. O-:der 
from this ad. or write for descriptive circular. 
All a by express, F. O. B. Bend, Ore. 
Large bulbs, per doz. $5.00; averzge size bulbs 
4 doz. $3.00; small, but blooming size, per 
00, $1500. Shipping and planting season, 
Sept. 15 to Nov. 30. 

CHAS. 0. BURKART, 1112 Milwaukee Ave, BEND, ORE. 




















POTASH-MARL 


The Ideal Garden Fertilizer 


POTASH-MARL, Inc. 
15 E. 40th ST., - NEW YORK 





























DELPHINIUMS 
A. J. MACSELF, the noted English authority on this 
lovely perennial writes: ‘*The best time to sow Delphin- 
ium seed is late summer as soon as the ripe seed can 
be gathere1.”” We have fresh seed from plants grown 
from imported seed of both Wrexham and Black- 
more and Langdon strain. A package of over one 
hundred seeds one dollar. We also have strong two- 
year old clumps at adollara piece or ten dollars a 
dozen and upwards. 
Box 3380, 


WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN, Portland, Oregon 








INSURE YOUR 
FALL PLANTING 


Half starved and weak plants 
rarely survive the winter. Feed 


SHEEP urvive ; 
= them with Wizard now to in- 

MENTE Ie sure a hardy and established 

planting before frost. 

Write for prices and booklet. 

THE PULVERIZED MANURE Co. 





19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IL. 











NURSERY FOR SALE 
Si: finest little 20-acre Nursery, 








Gladioli and Perennial farm 
in the middle west, with Store 
and Service Station in connection. 


Located in the richest agricultural 
district of Iowa, fully equipped and a money 
maker, fine location, elegant improvements, 
large pergolas, beautiful lawns, frost-proof 
storage and packing plant, on cro:s country 
paving, two R.R., three main auto trails. 
Owner wishing to move to California. Priced to 
sell, $25,000. Might consider good land or income 
property as part payment. Terms if desired. 


C. E SELLON, NORA SPRINGS, IOWA 








BOBBINK & ATKINS 
| = | 




















VISIT NURSERY — ASK FOR CATALOG 


NURSERYMEN & FLORISTS 
Rutherford ~ - New Jersey 
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GLAD OPPORTUNITY 


With a fine crop coming on, I am preparing 
to furnish such fine varieties as Fern Kyle, 
Sweet Rose, Sulphur Frills, Richard Diener, 
Mrs. Peters, Marie Kunderd and many others 
in flowering size bulbs, planting stock and 
bulblets, at very reasonable prices. 
F. A. THOLE, Bulb Grower 

2754-45th Ave.,S. W., Seattle, Wash. 

















HARDY LILIES 
Regale $5.00 per doz. $38.00 per 100 
Longiflorum — 5. 

Regale or Longiflorum seed $2.00 per packet 
of 1,000 seeds. 
Longiflorum Bulblets $5.00 per 100. 
GREEN BRAE GARDENS 
Richmond Beach, Washington 














SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 
Make your own hardy garden. Our list of hardy 
perennial seeds is the most complete issued in 
America. Many novelties not obtainable elsewhere. 
Annual seeds also, in finest assortment. 
IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornamentals 
—— Write for List to —— 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON, - PAINESVILLE, Ohio 





Bulbs for Fall Planting 


SPECIAL POSTPAID OFFERS 
25 Darwin Tulips, assorted colors Geta $1.00 
30 Single Early Tulips a . oeeeee 1.00 
10 Large Hyacinths ; _ oneeee 1.00 
60 Crocus heme 1.00 

3 Named Peonies. All different ----.. 100 
Catalog listing all kinds Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, 
Iris, Peonies, ilies, etc., sent free. Sept.-Oct. delivery, 


The Edgewater Farms, Box 458, Sterling, 111. 





l"Your Flower Garden for $6.00 


Postpaid, U.S. Fall Delivery. 
10 Ganllardia P: G --..------«-------- $1 
8 Erin, 4 Varieties ...nccepe-----eccnece 1 
6 Lilium Tigrim, Red Tall _ -.--.--.-- 1 
5 Lilium Elegans, Crimsen Dwarf -. 1 

6 Playtcodon (Balloon Flower) ...--.- 1, 
Rey eee 

ice Li ee. No order less $2. 
SWEDBERG BROS. NURSERI 


|_ Battie Lake. Minn. Otter Tail Co. J 




















Canadian Unleached 
Hardwood Ashes 


Nature’s fertilizer for all sorts of 
flowers, building up of lawns, pastures, 
grain crops, and any purpose for which 
a balanced fertilizer is desirable. 

Try my ashes this year on your flowers or 
on your lawn. 

SPECIAL OFFER to Flower Grower 
readers, cash with order: 5 sacks, 500 pounds, 
$10.00; 20 sacks, 1 ton, $30.00; delivered any- 
where east of Chicago and north of the Ohio 
River. a on carload quan- 
tities. Once u you will become a regular 
customer for my ashes. 

GEORGE STEVENS 
366 Mark St, Peterborough, Ont., Canada 











Unexpected demand for 


Britt Perpetual Label and Stake 


Permits Reduction in Price. 


These labels and stakes were perfected by a 
flower lover who had been all through the process 
of buying choice named varieties of Peonies, Iris, 
Roses, etc., and then losing their identity by not 
having proper labels. : 

The stake is heavy gauge coppered spring 
steel wire—24” long with a patented device for 
holding the label in an easily readable position. 

The insertable label in a celiuloid frame enables 
you to type or write the name at planting time, 
adding further data (such as time of blooming, 
color, etc.,) easily at any later date. 

Complete satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. : 
Send $2.00 with your order and we'll mail 12 
stakes and labels postpaid. 


PERPETUAL LABEL CO. 
GASPORT, -- New York 





THE FLOWER GROWER 


Bloom from Snow to Snow* 
| BY GEO. SIMPSON, (Ont.) 


E ARE all familiar with the garden 

that does not begin to show color 
until late May or early June, when it 
bursts into a riot of bloom with the open- 
ing of the Irises, Peonies, Oriental Pop- 
pies, Sweet Williams, Foxgloves. In the 
meantime, the garden has remained 
flowerless during two of the most poten- 
tial and delightful months of the sea- 
son simply because use has not been 
made of the many suitable bulbous and 
fibrous rooted hardy perennial plants— 
Winter Aconites, Snowdrops, Alliums, 
Chionodoxas, Daffodils, Narcissi, Tulips, 
Arabis, Dwarf Phloxes and Aubrietias, 
to name only a few of many flowers that 
can be used with charming effect in 
Spring and early Summer. 

Now, what about Autumn? From 
September onward the perennial border 
is too often an unsightly ruin, unless 
buttressed and replenished by annuals 
which succumb to the first frost leaving 
behind them disorder and desolation. We 
have a number of robust, hardy per- 
ennial plants and bulbs to keep that 
border alive and gay until the end of 
October and, in favorable seasons, later. 
Here again a little forethought, a little 
planning, will prolong the period of 
bloom for almost two months. 

Spring and autumn flowering bulbs 
may be planted from August to Novem- 
ber and the list should be commenced 
when spring flowers are in bloom and 
the impression is fresh and vivid, and 
completed during the early Summer to 
ensure the arrival in good time of those 
bulbs that require early planting and 
notably those that belong to the Nar- 
cissus family. 

Every plant that can be grown in 
grass adds to the interest and effective- 
ness of the spring garden, increases the 
space at your disposal, lessens your work 
and enables you to reserve more of the 
cultivated parts of the garden for those 
plants that demand extra care and good 
soil. Therefore, naturalize those spring 
bulbs that are suitable for such treatment 
and that means practically all but the 
Hyacinth and Tulip. 

To get the full beauty of the Tulip, 
place it in association with other plants 
of a different habit of growth, flowers and 
foliage. Many combinations will suggest 
themselves, such as Tulips growing beside 
or through Violas, Myosotis, Arabis, 
Iberis, and other low-growing plants. 
Darwin Tulips placed in clumps between 
dwarf herbaceous plants along the front 
of the perennial border are always ef- 
fective providing color clashes are fore- 
seen and avoided. 

Small bulbs, such as Scillas, Chiono- 
doxas, Crocuses and Grape Hyacinths 
are charming planted in grass, or at the 
extreme front of the border, or at the 
edge of the path. They bloom simul- 
taneously with some of the dwarf car- 
peting perennials and the associations 
are always pleasing, as, for example, 
that of the Muscari and the single 
Arabis. These little spring bulbs do well 
under shrubbery or in fact in almost any 
odd corner and if left undisturbed in- 
crease both by offsets and self-sown seed. 
To provide for autumn bloom in the 
same places the Autumn Crocuses and 
Colchiums may be interplanted with the 
early spring bloomers. 


*A paper read at the convention of the Ontario 
Horticultural Association. 


Bulbs, particularly the Tulips and the 
Narcissi, can be most effectively used to 
interplant the perennial border to give 
color before the herbaceous plants have 
reached the blooming stage. For cultural 
reasons it is always wise to lift the bulbs 
when the foliage has ripened because 
with continuous cultivation and watering 
throughout the Summer the bulbs are 
denied that period of complete rest so 
essential to the conservation of the 
stored-up energy required for satisfac- 
tory bloom the following season. 

If possible, allow the bulb to remain 
in the ground until the foliage has turned 
brown but if the space is required for 
other plantings lift the bulb carefully, 
preserving stem and root, and heel it in 
until the foliage has ripened. This is an 
expedient that should not be used, if 
avoidable, as the results are never so 
satisfactory as when the bulb is allowed 
to mature in the position in which it has 
bloomed. Always remove the seed pod 
when the bloom has fallen and when cut- 
ting the bloom do not cut the leaves. 
Bulbs naturalized in grass or planted in 
uncultivated and unwatered portions of 
the garden should be left in the ground 
but the grass should not be cut until the 
bulb foliage has turned brown. 

The following list is not exhaustive but 
it illustrates the principal classes of 
bulbs and herbaceous perennials suitable 
for spring, early summer and fall bloom: 


SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER BULBS 


Galanthus nivalis (Snowdrop); Leu- 
cojum vernum (Snowflake) ; Scilla sibiri- 
ca; Chionodoxa (Glory of the Snow); 
Crocus; Muscari (Grape Hyacinth) ; 
Fritillaria; Daffodils and Narcissi; 
Hyacinths; Tulips, early, midseason, 
Cottage, Darwin, and Breeder; Trillium 
grandiflorum; Hepatica triloba; Ornitho- 
galum umbelatum (Star of Bethlehem) ; 
early bulbous Irises. 


SPRING HERBACEOUS PLANTS 

Arabis albida, double; Iberis semper- 
virens; Alyssum saxatile; Aubrietia, (as 
a rock, wall and edging plant); Aqui- 
legia glandulosa and oxysepala, Viola 
(Tufted Pansy); Anemone pulsatilla; 
Iris pumila, Polyanthus and Primrose; 
Primula saxatilis, Campanula carpatica; 
Rocky Mound with Campanula carpatica; 
Dianthus species and varieties, Linum 
flavum, etc. 


FALL BLOOMING BULBS AND PLANTS 

Sedum spectabile, Boltonia asteroides, 
Japanese Anemones, Colchicum autumn- 
ale, Autumn Crocus, Hydrangea panicu- 
lata, Lilium speciosum rubrum, per- 
ennial Asters, hardy border Chrysanthe- 
mums, greenhouse Chrysanthemums. 

WINTER COLOR 

Coniferous evergreens; Helichrysum, 
(for indoor decoration) ; Barberry, scar- 
let fruit; Pyrus; Sorbus (Mountain 
Ash), yellow fruited and scarlet fruited. 
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PANSIES? 


Don’t a till too late to plant your Pan 
Try ‘the Oregon Giants — The World 
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PORTLAND BEAUTY GARDENS 
in 
Gladioli and Delphinium 


I have increased my gardens and ol 
have for sale a good supply of 

stock of the highest grade of Glade ating on the 
market today. Write for digging time 
price-list for this coming fall. i 


Cc. PIPER 
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Holland Grown; Order NOW 


GIANT DARWIN TULIPS 
Choice mixture, 40 for $1.00; 100 for $2.00, 
In separate colors, extra large bulbs, 30 for 

$1.00; 100 for $2.50 


MIXED CROCUS 
100 for $1.00 
DAFFODILS 
Single or Double. 30 for $1.00; 100 for $3.00, 
HYACINTHS 


Mixed or “Pores colors. Miniature or bed 
ding size, 15 for $1. $0. ogins size, 10 for 


All bulbs sent poe Send for wholesaie list, 
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IRIS KALOS 


(Sass 1924) 
We bought the entire stock of this lovely 
Iris with the privilege of naming and intro- 
ducing it. You will like it. 
Kalos,—S. and F. white, li 
flecked pale rose; general effect pink—$5.Wea. 
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REAL BARGAINS}¥ 


8 Fine Named Iris Retail "330 00 for ee 


If these don’t interest you, we have ¢ 
at equally attractive prices. Ask for list. 


WAHOO LODGE GARDENS 
SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK. 
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